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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 



Oh Ibe 36tik Jannary, 1861, Sir Hanrr (then Kr.) Pwkw moved the seeend 
reading of a bin to abolish capital punishment, on which occasion Kr. 
Buchanan deKvered the following speech :— 

Mr. Ewart's annual motion in the House of Ooinmons to 
effect the purpose of this Bill, has long rendered me familiar 
with all the arguments used to support the principle of the 
Bill now before the House, and which I trust will be thrown 
out by a decisive majority. The honorable member for East 
Sydney, Mr. Parkes, has not added anything new or original 
in the shape of argument, to what we have already known 
as being continually put forth by the upholders of his views. 
Indeed we could well afford to leave the honorable member 
unanswered, so little has he said that in any way calls for 
argumentative reply. The subject of prison discipline, or 
llie proper and just dealing with prisoners, is one of large 
importance — all the more important when we reflect upon 
the strange notions that are abroad in reference to their 
treatment, and the spurious diseased sympathy which seems 
to set in in favour of great criminals, and of which the Bill 
now before the House seems to be an emanation. I am 
afraid we are going so far with our superfine philanthropy 
and heaven-bom benevolence that we run a strong chance 
of losing all distinction between the virtuous and 
the vicious, the criminal and the upright honest man. 
There are in all towns of the world, and in this town as 
well, a large body of yery poor struggling honest people, who 
have remained honest amidst all manner of squalid misery, 
battling with hardships and privations in a life or death 
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struggle for bare existenca These people have endured all 

those hardships and sufferings patiently and bravely, and 

have preserved their integrity surrounded by many 

temptations. They are poor and wretched, but honest, and 

are sustained mainly by hope in bearing up against the 

hardships of their lot Now this is the soil by cultivating 

which a healthy philanthropy might reap a rich and tangible 

harvest No more wholesome, healthy, or holy feeling than 

that of sympathy here. Sympathy and active aid from 

philanthropy in this quarter would be a blessed spectacle in 

harmony with righteousness and truth, and elevating and 

inspiring all concerned with the purest feeling of religion. 

This is the proper quarter for the exercise of a just and 

rational philanthropy. When philanthropy and benevolence 

are spurious, as well as diseased, they play strange pranks 

and often most wofully mistake the road. A jail, I always 

understood, was a place of punishment, but the danger we 

have to guard against is to see that it is not transformed 

into a place of easy, comfortable, quiet recreation and 

repose, entirely at the instance of the aforesaid diseased and 

spurious philanthropy. No man can be said to be possessed 

of a healthy moral feeling who does not hate the 

criminal scoundrel who compels you to confine him in a jaiL 

There can be no love of the good and virtuous without a 

corresponding hate of the vicious and criminal; and the 

nature where this hatred does not exist is an unwholesome 

nature, diseased to the extent of almost rottennesa When 

prisoners are all properly classified in a jail, with a view to 

discipline and their own advantage, a uniform spirit of 

stem sharp severity should pervade the place. They should 

be made to feel constantly that they are in a place of 

punishment^ and that society detests them and their crimes 

until by repentance or reformation a better opinion or feeling 

is justified. The time was when the jail was a terror to evil- 
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doers; but poor sickly, tottering philanthropy has pretty well 
shorn the place of all its terrors. What poor man lives so 
well or is so well cared for as the inmates of our jails % Are 
the honest poor housed as well, kept so clean, or fed so well, 
with doctors to attend them when ill, and clergymen to 
supply their spiritual wants 1 Well, then, I say that 
it is a blind, ignorant, diseased, and benighted sympathy 
that only feels an interest in a man when his detestable 
villany makes him the inmate of a prison. I 
maintain, and have always maintained, that every act 
of kindness by which things are made soft and comfortable 
for these prisoners in our jails is a wrong done to the poor 
honest man, who, outside, is contending with hardship 
and want to preserve his integrity, as well as his existence. 
Philanthropy, in these days, is perpetrating no end of 
mischief in rendering it almost impossible to rule the 
ruffianism of our prisons, teaching them by every means in 
its power that their crimes have enlisted its love and 
interest instead of its deepest and most authentic hatred 
All intermeddling, at the instance of philanthropy, with the 
government of our prisons, should be stopped forthwitL 
Even visitors should not be allowed there, and the prisoners 
should never see a face but those of their jailers, and be 
taught to understand that both them and their crimes are 
hated by every true honest man, which cannot be altered 
but by their own repentance and resolute purpose to amend. 
This question of prison discipline is one that will have to be 
looked into one of these days, not in the way of making it 
more comfortable for prisoners, but in shaping things 
so that the bare mention of the word jail will never 
be heard by our scoundrel class without a shudder. 
I trust honorable members, in consideration of the 
importance of this part of the subject^ will pardon me 
following it up a little farther before considering what I 
believe to be the advantage of the death punishment I 
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kave said that it is the duty of every healthy wholesome 
nature to hate the criminal scoundrel who compels you to 
lock him up in prison. There are two principles existing 
here patent enough to all of us, good and evil. There can 
be no love of both — the love of the one necessitates the 
hatred of the other, and how any man can say that he hates 
evil and loves the doer of it is one of those problems 
entirely beyond my comprehension. Let me put a case to 
bring the truth of this matter vividly and clearly before 
honorable members. A poor patient, feiithful, loving wife 
and mother finds the reward of all her anxious kindness and 
devotion in brutal ill-usage at the hands of her scoundrel 
husband. She has borne this for years without murmur, 
but it ends in the ruffian kicking and trampling the life out 
of her. Does the Christian religion prescribe love for a 
detestable wretch of this kind % The Bill before the House, 
if passed into law, which I trust it never will be, would 
save him from the only punishment equal to his deserts ; 
but will any man answer me and say that that 
man is in a healthy state, morally, whose soul does 
not blaze into fiery and divine hatred of such 
a ruffian. I am sick to death of this weak, effeminate 
mixing up of right and wrong, good and bad, and 
pretending to see no difference between them, but to have the 
same feelings of love, pity, and sympathy for the criminal that 
are entertained by all good men for the struggling, devoted 
poor but honest man. Who can say what may happen 
in these days if the philanthropy that staggers about like a 
drunken lunatic, gets the upper hand, and is allowed to do as 
it likes inside our jails. Most pernicious is that ignorance 
and mawkish cant that is perpetually getting up an agitation 
to save some detestable criminal from his appropriate punish- 
ment. If this sickly system of spurious benevolence in the 
treatment of our prisoners is continued we will very soon be 
admonished to change our tactica I do not wish to shut 
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the docnr against a prisoner's reformation, I rather wish to 
open every door that could lead to so desirable a result. 
But no man need imagine that he can commit crime with 
impunity ; and when he finds, in a prison shorn of every 
attraction, the iron entering his soul, he must read this as a 
lesson which the sooner he learns, the better will it be for 
himself, if not learned it will necessitate the administering of 
a still more drastic dose. The Bible is a book where true 
and correct guidance, in almost every state of circumstances 
is sure to be found. I need not say that its teaching is 
entirely opposed to the maudlin philanthropy I have been 
speaking of as well as to the principles of the Bill now before 
the House. There is a passage in it that I have often thought 
over in reference to the right feeling to be entertained 
towards criminals ; it is this: ^* Let him who doeth evil be 
afraid, for the magistrate beareth not the sword in vain, but 
is God's minister on earth, a revenger executing wrath 
against those who do eviL" What a commentary is this 
upon the broken-winded philanthropy and lamentable love 
that pretends to live in some hearts for great criminals. A 
revenger executing wrath is a very different character from 
your platform orator pouring forth diseased misplaced sym- 
pathy on behalf of the objects of that wratL Remark also, 
that it is not pity or sympathy that is executed, but wrath, 
deep heaven-bom hatred of crime and its perpetrators, 
l]in.ngiTig over the seat of justice a drawn sword, as the emblem 
of the work dona Holding these views in reference to crime 
and criminals, honourable members may imagine with how 
much detestation I contemplate the proposal before the 
House involved in the Bill introduced by the honorable 
member for East Sydney. That Bill is the sort dt climax 
or outcome dt all that wretched philanthropy I have been 
exposing and which aims at making things smooth and 
comfortable for the worst of all criminals — the murderer. 
To abc^sh capital puniidmient while you leave capital crime 
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rampant is certainly not the most approved method of going 
to work. This Bill begins at the wrong end, the best and 
surest method of abolishing capital punishment would be to 
try and abolish capital crime, but to begin by abolishing the 
punishment while murder stalks abroad, I am sure will not 
meet with the approval of this Assembly. It has 
been alleged, I think, by the honorable gentleman 
who introduced this Bill, that imprisonment for life 
is a more terrible punishment than death — well, in reply 
to this, I assert that there is not a feeling, principle or 
instinct of humanity that does not give the lie to this state, 
ment. All animal life, from man downwards, prove, every 
minute of time, how infinite is their estimate of the value of 
life and what prodigious superhuman efforts of courage, 
endurance, and desperate daring they will make to save it 
But I will enforce my argument by an illustration that may 
bring the matter rather sharply home to the honourable 
member for East Sydney, the introducer of the bill now 
under discussion. Suppose the honourable gentleman, 
through a combination of mischances, found himself in the 
position of being sentenced to imprisonment for life, and 
was actually so sentenced, I ask him what would be his 
thoughts and feelings on receiving some such communication 
as the following : "Her Majesty having carefully considered 
your case, ^and from some of the facts and circumstances 
attending it, of a mitigatory character. Her Majesty has 
been graciously pleased to extend to you the royal prerogative 
of mercy, so that instead of being imprisoned for life, your 
original sentence, you will, by way of mercy and mitigation, 
suffer the secondary penalty, and be taken out to-morrow 
morning and hanged by the neck until you are dead." (Loud 
laughter and cheers). In the face of this I wonder if the 
honourable member would still hold that imprisonment for 
life was a more terrible punishment than death. But as &r as 
I am ooncemed I do not desire to inflict a severer punishment 
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than death on the murderer, if imprisonment for life 
is a severer punishment I am quite content to abide by 
the lighter punishment of death, leaving to my opponents 
the odium and cruelty of advocating what they assert 
is a severer and heavier punishment^ namely, imprisonment 
for lifa There is also a stupid phrase often used in 
the discussion of this subject, and used, I believe, in 
this debate, '* That you can't put a man to a worse 
use than to hang him." I quite agree with this, but at 
the same time I declare that you can't put a murderer 
to a better use than to hang him, nay more, that you 
are bound by every principle of religion, justice and right to 
hang him, and if you allow any maudlin sentimental cant to 
prevent you performing this, your plain duty, the society in 
which you live will be the sufferer ; besides, has anyone ever 
tried to measure the danger of accumulating in a jail all your 
desperate murderers, men whom you can't punish any further, 
and, who would be constantly increasing on your hands, 
and whose safe custody would form the most perplexing and 
difficult problem of the day, because, mark you, this congre- 
gation of murderers would form a body of men driven to 
absolute desperation ready to murder a warder, or anyone 
who came near them, with as little compunction as they 
would light their pipes. Macbeth says : — 

I am in blood 

Stepped in so far, that shoold I wade no more, 

Betoming were as tedious as go o'er. 

So will it be with this continually increasing gang of 
desperadoes, forming a danger to the State that the 
supporters of this Bill would do well to ponder deeply before 
they advance another inch on the road they are going. It 
has been advanced as an argument during this debate that 
in Tuscany they have abolished the punishment of death 
and that now, under imprisonment for life, murder is much 
less frequent than when the death punishment prevailed* 
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If this is so, it must arise from accidental circumstances 
and nothing tnore, and will have no permanency. If those 
who have used this argument don't agree with this view^ 
they will be forced to the adoption of the only view left 
them, namely, that the Tuscany murderers may be imagined 
saying to themselves something like this : " Well, it's no 
use committing murder now, because we can't enjoy the 
luxury of being hanged. As long as they hanged us for it 
we had some inducement to commit murder, but now that 
they have abolished hanging and substituted imprisonment 
for life, we have not the slightest inclination to commit 
murder." I put it to the House whether this is not a fair 
inference from the argument and the way it has been used T 
Statistics of this description are not to be relied upon as 
bearing out the conclusions that people generally put upon 
them. But no matter what statistics prove or disprove, as 
long as I have my senses about me, I will never part with 
the punishment of death for the murderer — the most 
formidable and destructive weapon we can strike him with- 
There are two crimes — rape and murder — thoroughly 
deserving of death, and, in the interests of society, I trust 
that this House will never part with the effective and 
most richly-deserved punishment for these offences. The 
punishment of death, whatever people may say to the 
contrary, is the most dreadful of all punishments. It anni- 
hilates hope, the grand sustainer of humanity. There is no 
despair so black that hope, with its thousand suggestions, 
will not cheer and lighten \ no dungeon so dreary that the 
rays of hope will not penetrate ; no chains so heavy that 
hope will not ease and dissipate. Yes; hope springs 
eternal, and gilds and illuminates with brightness the 
hardest lot that man can be consigned to, but to take a man 
in the full vigour of youthful manly health and strength^ 
and, at a given signal, strangle the life out of him, is a 
punishment compared to which all others dwindle to 
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nothing. In the interests of good government and of the 
safety of society, I trust that the punishment of death, in 
certain cases, may be retained, and that the bill before the 
House may be thrown out as a serious danger to the Stata 
The bill was thrown out by a large majority. 
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In the year 1870, Mr. Buchanan moved the second reading of the Divoroe Bill. 
The following is an abridged lepori; of his speech :— 

Mr. Speaker, — ^In moving that this Bill be now read a 
second time, I hope hon. members will come to the consider- 
ation of it with minds untrammelled by prejudice or bigotry 
of any kind. This is a question, the importance of which 
cannot be magnified ; it is a question removed far above the 
atmosphere of party, therefore I trust this House will deal 
with it in the interests of truth, and the happiness and 
well-being of the people of this country. In introducing 
this Bill, I am introducing no new principle. The principle 
of divorce has been acted upon for two hundred years in the 
mother country, and other countries, such as America, 
Victoria, Canada, <fec., have adopted it with advantages to 
themselves of the most undeniable character. Hon. 
members are of course well aware that in Catholic times 
divorce was not allowed, the Church of Rome holding 
marriage to be a sacrament and indissoluble on any ground 
whatever ; but notwithstanding this there were such things 
as dispensations granted in those times. The indissolubility 
of marriage, as declared by ihe Church of Rome, was found 
to be attended with so much inconvenience that a loop hole 
of escape was very soon found. TheChurch still adhered to the 
sacramental dogma and the indibsolubility of the tie, but it 
evaded it by declariag the marriage invalid, and therefore 
null and void. The marriages that the Church of Home thus 
declared invalid were so declared, not from any wrong done 
by either of the parties, for, however flagrant that wrong 
might have been it must have been borne in patience, as the 
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Church could afford no relief on that ground, but some 
miserable, wretched pretext was bolstered up, and, upon the 
payment of a sum of money, the marriage was declared null 
as having been invalid from the beginning. The grounds of 
such applications were generally a remote consanguinity, 
and hon. members will see how easily they could have been 
obtained when I tell them that one marriage was declared 
invalid on the ground that the husband had stood godfather 
to a daughter of his wife's third cousin. The fact of the 
matter is that this declaring of marriages invalid by the 
Church of Rome was done without reference to the justice 
or injustice involved, but simply to increase the revenue of 
the Chureh so that the priesthood might wallow in all that 
luxury and licentiousness which has characterised them in 
all ages and in all countries. The revenues from this 
source were at one time nearly as great as from the sale of 
indulgences, which indulgences when obtained, and they can 
only be obtained by payment, the person who is so favoured 
may commit any sin, no matter how monstrous, if not with 
the express approval of the Church, at all events without 
any of its censures. I have no hesitation in saying that in 
any given year there have been more marriages declared 
invalid by the Eomish Church than there have been divorces 
granted by all the Divorce Courts in the world in the same 
time, with this difference, that the Divorce Courts have 
acted legally, and on proof of guilt, while the Eomish 
Church has acted from no higher motive than a grovelling 
desire to enrich her coffers, and hesitates not to perpetrate 
rank injustice as well as deep sin, that the priesthood may 
be clothed in purple and fine linen, and live in rank and 
idle luxuriance. From all my reading and investigation of 
this subject I am persuaded that this indissolubility of the 
marriage tie is a device of the Bomish Church originated 
and maintained for no other purpose than extortion and the 
systematic fleecing of the poor helpless victims who fall so 
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easy a prey to their priestly tyrants. Well then upon all this 
ignorance and degradation arose the sun of the Reformation, 
and with its piercing rays dispelled all those dense fogs of 
superstition which had so long enervated and obfuscated the 
minds of men. The reformers were earnest, truth-loving, 
Bible-reading men, and one of their first acts was to knock 
the Romish dogma on the head as to the indissolubility of 
marriage. They appointed several of the most eminent of 
their number to confer on this subject, and it would be 
difficult to find in any age or State so noble a band of men of 
genius and learning as drew up thei'document known as the 
Refi/rmatio Ugwm,, the deliverance of this eminent body. In 
that document it is laid down that marriage is a civil 
contract, dissoluble on the ground of adulteiy, and all 
Protestant churches have ever since held this opini<»iy and 
although it was only enacted as the law of England so lately 
as 1857, still it was the practice in England ever since the 
Reformation, and divorces were constantly granted every 
year by special Act of Parliament, while in Scotland it was 
the law of the land, grantable on application to the Supreme 
Court. The process in England was so expensive that it 
could only be taken advantage of by the rich, and in con- 
sequence of this the present divorce law was introduced by 
the House of Lords, ten of the Bishops voting for it, and 
most ably supported by Lords Lyndhurst, Cranworth, 
Campbell, &c. On its coming to the House of Commons it 
was carried by over two to one. This Act has now been in 
operation in England for twelve years with marked 
advantage to the interest of the people. It has been in 
operation in Scotland since the time of the Reformation^ uid 
we have the testimony of such able jurists as Lord Stair and 
Mr. Erskine, that it has worked most beneficially, and 
promoted the moral welfare of the people in a large degree. 
But whatever may be the result and working of that law, 
one truth is plain, that not a single solitary voice has been 
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raised, either in Scotland or England asking for its repeal. 
Is there an hon. member in this House who for a moment 
supposes that this Act would be allowed to stand a single 
day in the mother country, if the experience of it had been 
evil 1 It stands there now unchallenged by a single man, 
and at every sitting of the Court affords relief in cases where 
to withold relief would be to perpetuate cruel wrong, and to 
force persons into the commission of sin, which they would 
avoid if the law allowed them. I have not referred to the 
Scriptural justification of this measure, simply because it is 
so plainly and clearly in favour of granting divorce on the 
ground of adultery, that I did not deem it necessary. I am 
satisfied that every unprejudiced mind will agree with me 
that our Saviour admitted that marriage might be dissolved 
on the ground of adultery, when He said, '' whosoever putteth 
away his wife, saving for fornication,'' kc, I think this is 
a most clear admission on the part of our Saviour that a 
man might dissolve his marriage on the ground of adultexy, 
and it is a view of the subject which the whole bench of 
bishops coincided with when the matter was under discussioa 
in. the House of Lords, at all events I would have been the 
last man on earth to have brought in this measure, unless 
I believed it was in accordance with the teachings of 
the Bible, clearly laid down in several parts of the Word 
of €k)d. Well, then, I come to the measure immediately 
under discussion, and in reference to it I candidly admit 
that it differs from the English Act, but in a manner 
which should all the more recommend it to hon. gentle- 
men. The English Act gives the man the right to 
dissolve his marriage on the ground of the wife's 
adultery, but it does not deal out the same justice 
to the woman. She cannot dissolve the marriage on the 
ground of the husband's adultery, he must accompany 
the adultery with cruelty, desertion, or some other crime. 
Well, I say I detest this injustice, and have blotted out the 
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wrong from the Bill I have had the honour of introducing to 
this Parliament, and which is now under discussion. The 
whole spirit of the English law is most unfair in itd dealing 
with woman, and the lowest possible ideas are at the bottom 
of refusing to give her equal rights with men in this matter 
of divorce. Let hon. members take any view of the matter 
they like. Let them take the Scriptural view, which I 
submit is the only view they should take, and will any man 
dare to say that in the eyes of God the crime of the man is 
less than the crime of the woman, or that God would 
measure out one penalty for the woman and a less penalty 
for the man % Surely not. Well, then, if they assume that 
marriage is a civil contract, which I admit it is, and nothing 
more, are not both parties equally bound by it, and should 
not the same consequences follow a breach by either party i 
Surely the most common and e very-day principles of justice, 
if allowed fair play, would settle this matter triumphantly in 
favoar of the Bill. But I may be told, and I have no doubt 
will be told, that the wife's adultery is attended by more 
serious consequences than the man's, inasmuch as it may 
introduce spurious offspring into the family. I meet this 
with the answer, may not the man's adultery introduce 
spurious offspring into some other family % The miserable 
selfishness of such a view as this, subordinating as it does 
the high morality and unerring justice of God to a low 
human selfish fear, is in the last degree degrading to the 
advocates of such a principle. I say to the members of 
this House, let us, as a Parliament, lead the way in 
an attempt to elevate woman to an exact equality with 
man in the eye of the law, a thing which British law has 
never yet done, but on the contrary, in all its dealings with 
woman, has treated her with an injustice which is founded 
on feudal barbarism and that wretched vassalage, the spirit 
of which animates certain orders in England to this day. 
I look upon the change I have made in the English Act, by 
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which equal justice is done to the woman, as the beet part 
of the Bill I have laid before this Parliament. It was most 
warmly supported by many of England's ablest Prelates, 
and Lord Lyndhurst delivered a most striking and remark- 
able speech in favour of it, voting and protesting against 
the third reading of the Bill, because this very equality, 
which is in the thirteenth clause of the Act now before hon. 
membern, was not incorporated in the English Act. 
I therefore truHt that a sense of justice will prompt hon. 
members to adhere to the thirteenth clause as it stands — 
that they will stamp with the seal of their condemnation 
the sin of the man equally with the sin of the 
woman — that they will palliate in no degree the sin of 
the man, but visit it with the same consequences that 
they are prepared to mete out to that of the woman — 
and in doing this they will act in accordance with 
Ood's justice, which is the only rule and guide to direct 
us in this matter. The thirteenth clause involves the 
whole Bill, and on this clause it must stand or &11. 
Before entering upon the consideration of it, I have one 
word to say to the Boman Catholic members ; and first let 
me say a wctrd or twu as to their much talked of petitions 
against the Bill. Hon. members know very well the worth 
of these petitions, and how they are got tip. They simply 
embody the opinions of the priests, and the mode by which 
they are originated and completed affords an admirable 
illustration of priestcraft in all its debasing, enslaving 
tyranny. When the Roman Catholic priests require a show 
of petitions for any purpose a draft is prepared at head- 
quarters and issued to all the churches in the country — ^then, 
by a most vehement beating of the drum-ecclcBiastic, the 
poor deluded followers of Komanism are commanded to sign 
it. Every nefarious trick is resorted to — a table is erected 
at the Church doors, and all and sundry are enrolled, 
including hundreds of chUdren whose names are taken down 
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for them. If any one dares refuse to sign^the petition he is 
instantly subjected to a withering fire from the spiritual 
artillery of the Church, and ib branded and scouted for 
dadng to think for himself. Let hon, members look at the 
petitions already received — ^they will find most of the names 
written in the same handwriting. I am not surprised at 
this, because popery was never distinguished for enlighten- 
ing its followers ; but I am informed, by eye-witnesses, that 
whole schools of children have had their niunes attached to 
these petitions by command of the priests. Does this not 
show what an unscrupulous body these priests are, and how 
they hesitate not to insult this Parliament by sending peti- 
tions, signed by hundreds of children, meaning us to believe 
that they emanated from men and women. But thank Qod 
there are men in this House who are prepared to take these 
priests in their own craftiness and expose their nefaiioas^ 
scheming devices on all occasions. I say boldly these popidi 
petitions are worth nothing. They emanate from poor, 
deluded, priest-ridden slaves who have basely surrendered 
their thoughts, their minds, their independence into the 
hands of men who live by deluding them, and whose system 
is built uiK>n the ruins of human liberty, the wilfrd and 
systematic fedsification of Grod's Word, and the degradation 
and utter debasement of human nature itself. I tell those 
priests that the less they cross my path the better — ^the 
more they come in collision with me the more disastrous will 
it be for them and their system, and I am sure the House 
asks no more humiliating spectacle— humiliating as exposing 
most thoroughly the unscrupulous acts of popery — than an 
inspection of those very popish petitions now lying on the 
table. Now then let me say a word or two to the Roman 
Catholic members of this Housa According to their own 
statements they cannot possibly be effected by this Bill — ^they 
cannot take advantage of it, I therefore think if they acted 
rightly, they would not vote at all. The Protestants can 
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take advantage of the Bill, and if the Roman Catholic 
members vote against it, what is it but an insolent attempt 
to Hirust thm dogmas, which we Protestants repudiate and 
despise, down our throats. They will try by their votes on this 
occasion to o(Hnpel all the Protestants in the community to be 
bound by the dogma that marriage is a sacrament and indis* 
soluble. It would be vain to hope for independent action 
from a set of men who are driven by their priests like sbe^ 
and who have basely surrendered their thoughts into the 
keeping oi men equally feeble, ignorant and fallible, under 
such drcumstanoesy the representatives of the Roman priest- 
hood, for they are not representatives of the pec^le, will be 
fisnnd to a man voting against this Bill I care not for this 
«^I believe the independence and intelligence of the House 
will guide it to a correct condusion. I will never for a 
moment believe that this Pariiament composed of educated 
gentlemen Irom all paxts of the country will affirm 
the monstrous doctrine that a woman may scandabualy 
break her marriage vow and cover her husband with 
dishonour, and that the law should allow the injured 
man no relief or redress. I will never believe that 
this Parliament will allow one of the parties to a 
marriage contract to trample the contract and all his or 
her obligations under foot, while it still holds it binding on 
the other. I cannot for a moment suppose that this Par- 
liament will so stultify itself as to allow cruel wrong to 
exist without the application of a remedy. Is it for the 
interests of m<»:ality or public policy that a marriage con- 
tract should be maintained when the very soul has been 
knocked out of it by the adultery of one of the 
parties to it % Will hon. members of this House say that 
all those cruel wrongs that have desolated and laid 
waste many a jMreviously happy home are to be aggra- 
vated and inflamed by the cruelty and injustice of the 
law % That a woman who has basely betrayed her husband, 
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and in open day is living a life of infamy before his 
very face, is still to be allowed to bear his name, and while she 
has laughed the contract to scorn, the law is to hold it 
binding upon him during her life % Let hon. members only 
bring the very commonest sense to bear on this subject, and 
they will soon see the necessity^ as well as justice of this 
measure. I know there will be a great deal of sentimental 
trash talked about the danger of passing such a Bill as this» 
I can almost already hear the rush of that fearful tide of 
misrepresentation which is sure to set in when such a measure 
as the one we are now discussing comes on the carpet. I 
have no doubt we will have fearful pictures of the immorality 
which this Bill, as if by the wand of an enchanter, is to call 
into existence, the moment it is made law. My comfort is 
that it has always been so, that no reform was ever yet 
introduced to the world without a chorus of mipgivings and 
abundant predictions of all manner of evil. But confident 
and full of hope £ press on this measure as one demanding 
the most prompt and decisive action on the part of hon. 
members. It is a measure which oue of England's most 
eminent prelates has described as having purified the moral 
atmosphere of English society. It is a measure which will 
tend to heal all those festering sores and wounds whi«;h 
are slowly but snrely eating their way to the very 
vitals of society. It is a men sure which will be 
hailed by anany a man and woman in this 
country as affording them relief from a sense of crnel 
degradation and great moral wrong. In one word this is a 
measure which, while it leaves the pure and holy institution 
of marriage resting securely and safely upon the immov- 
able foundation of human necessity, opens up an avenue of 
escape from the burden of a contract which, through the 
misconduct of one or othfr of the parties, has become 
vitiated and corrupt, a fruitful source of wretchedness and 
moral debasement. This measure only steps in after the 
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marriage vow has been broken, dishonoured, and trampled 
upon, and aims, in the interests of virtue, at the dissolution 
of a tie, the existence of which is gall and wormwood to 
the injured party. It will afford an opportunity of putting 
an end to a most unhappy and unholy alliance from which 
every germ of peace, love, purity and honour has departed. It 
will enable a man or woman to break and for ever dissolve a 
dissolute and disreputable connection, the bare thought of 
which wrings their hearts with anguish, and crimsons their 
cheeks with shame. It will re-kindle hope in hearts already 
plunged in despair, and will open up a new world and 
brighter prospects to the victims of the cruelest and saddest 
of all domestic calamaties. Hon. members, will, therefore, 
do well to pause in the deepest earnestness ere they reject 
a measure of this character, so pure and so philanthropic in 
its aims and objects ; but, whatever may be the fate of this 
Bill, whether it is rejected or passed, its opponents will have 
some difficulty in denying the justice, righteousness^ and 
truth of the principle on which it is founded. 

Mr. Buchanan sat down amid loud cheers from both 
sides of the House, and on a division, the Bill was carried 
by 30 to 10. The Upper House rejected the Bill, but Mr. 
Buchanan introduced it again and again, until he ultimately 
carried it, and it became law. 
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Ok Febnuuy 12tli, 1873, Sir George Innis, Solicitor Qeneral, moved the Moond 
reeuUng of the MMng Bill, vrhen Mr. Buchanan delivered the f oQoiwincr 
speech:— 

Mr. Speaker, — Sir, in rising to address myself to the 
measure now under discussion, I think I may safely assert 
that, in anything I have to say on this important question, I 
will speak the sentiments of my constituents. They may 
not agree with me in every detail, but in the strong con- 
demnation that I will deliver of all the main features of the 
bill, I believe I will express the exact sentiments and 
opinions of the intelligent miners of the West. I appear 
here as the representative of the largest constituency in the 
country. By a return laid upon this table some time ago 
the electors of the Western Gold Fields were numbered at 
20,000, nearly double that of East Sydney, and greater 
than East and West Sydney combined, which con- 
stituencies are represented in this House by no less 
than eight members. There are as many as twelve 
representatives of the people in this House who do not 
represent as many electors as the Western Gold Fields 
electorate contains. I, therefore, having the honor to 
represent a constituency so large and so important, am entitled 
to the respectful attention of the members of this House — 
above all, I am entitled to their respectful attention when I 
speak on an occasion like the present, when the subject 
matter under discussion comes so completely home to the 
business and bosoms of my constituents. There is one thing 
that I have been much struck with during this debate — ^that 
is. the want of interest shown by hon. members in this great 
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and deeply interesting, as well as important subject. During 
the entire speech of the hon. member for the Southern 
Gold Fields it seemed almost impossible to keep a quorum 
together, and I am positive that the attendance, during his 
whole speech, would not average twenty members. Well, I 
ask, is not this scandalous ? and yet, notwithstanding this, 
imd in spite of the fact that 'scarcely a member has read the 
Bill, we will find them voting for it simply because it is 
introduced under the wings of a Government, whereas, had 
it been introduced by a private member these very gentle- 
men who will now vote for it, to please those in power, 
would have trampled it under foot as an outrage upon every 
principle of justice and right This is not v^ry flattering to 
the honor and character of this House, but it is true never- 
theless. I ask these gentlemen who have not read the Bill 
to read it before they vote, and if they won't, or can't read 
it for themselves, let them, in God's name, have the common 
sense and decency to come in and listen to those who have 
read it and studied it also. It grieves me to see a number 
of hon. members — ^young men too— continually nestUng 
behind the Colonial Secretary, surrendering their right of 
tliought into his hands, and following hrm in every direction, 
and wherever he goes, without reference to conviction or the 
sanctity of individual opinion. Surely those youths would 
act a more spirited part if they confronted authority rather 
than sHnk behind it If they appreciated and understood 
t^ir position as representatives of the people, they would 
Bee, at a glance, the degradation they are steeped in by 
allowing any Government to count upon them at all times, 
and to look upon them as little better than voting machines 
who dare not exercise the right of thought or of independent 
action. Would that I could inspire them with the in- 
ttependence and nobility of purpose which would prompt 
them to act, rather as a curb and restraint upon authority 
than as one of the main sources of its strength. All power 
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instead of being supported by independent members, should 
be jealously watched, and no opportunity lost to restrain it 
and keep it within bounds. But what hope is there for a 
country where the young men distinguish their advent to 
public life by an inglorious, ignoble, surrender of all spirit 
and all independence, and become the wretched tools and 
flunkeys serving and waiting upon authority. I am fully 
alive to the fact that no reading of this Bill will do such 
members any good. When the division comes it will not be 
the injustice or justice of what they are voting for that will 
agitate them, but their whole anxieties will be absorbed in 
their desire to know where the members of the Government 
are sitting, and in their eagerness to place themselves behind 
them ; can we therefore hope for anything like justice from 
a House like this ? Can we expect that the claims of the 
gold miners will be regarded when the whole business of a 
representative of the people seems to be the support of a 
Government % But hopeless as the task is, it is my duty, 
and I will resolutely perform it, of shewing this Mining Bill 
in all its naked deformity — I will point out atrocities in this 
measure that will shock the sense of justice of all who listen 
to me, and before I have done, I will make it appear so ill- 
digested, ill-considered, arbitrary, and oppressive a piece of 
legislation that, if intelligence and independence were 
characteristic of this Assembly, it would be unhesitatingly 
and resolutely trampled in the dust as an insult to the entire 
body of the miners, and an infamous outrage upon all that 
we have hitherto regarded as the equal rights of all men, 
and the just and equitable principles of human government 
This may be thought the language of extravagance and 
exaggeration, but it can only be so thought by those who 
have not read the Bill Apart altogether ^from the fearful 
wrongs that are scattered through the Bill from beginning 
to endjt is drawn by a mere legal pedant From first to 
last it is burdened and choked up with floods of that 
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barbarous legal jargon that seems to have been invented for 
no other purpose than rendering confusion worse con 
founded. There are whole series of clauses that no miner 
could possibly act upon without having a skilful lawyer 
constantly at his elbow. Its wordy, complicated, and in- 
volved character, is perplexing in the extreme, and if the 
country is visited by so dire a calamity as the passage of this 
Act, I say, Mr. Speaker, that the toiling, hard-working, 
patient gold miners would be justified in rising up in open 
war against it, rather than suffer its infamous enactments to 
aink them to despair. Let hon. members, instead of 
deserting their duty, only take the Bill up and read 
it for themselves. If they are honest they are bound 
to do so before they vote ; and if they vote for 
the Bill, as I doubt not many will do without doing 
so, then the country may well view with alarm the danger 
to which it is exposed by the presence of such men in its 
Parliament. If hon. members wont listen to gentlemen who 
have studied this measure, and who will make good all they 
have said against it I ask them will they listen to the 
miners themselves on the subject ? Need I say that I 
believe they will not. The miners have spoken out in 
several petitions, and, in the name of justice, I ask the 
members of this Assembly to listen to them. There is a 
petition from Gulgong signed by over 3000 men. It 
condemns the BiU as a whole for many and divers reasons. 
Hon. members meet me with the assertion that they wish to 
pass it They conclude with a prayer that their views may 
be embodied in the Act, but if their views were carried into 
effect this Act would be so mutilated and dei^troyed that 
nothing would remain of it. To carry out the views of the 
petitioners a new Act would be required. Let any one 
follow me through this petition, and then say whether the 
petition is not against the Act in toto, and whether it would 
not be utterly impossible to embody the views of the 
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petitioners in the Act without, by the very process, creating 
a new Act altogether. The petition asks that the miners 
should have the right of framing their own regulation& 
Grant this, which I assert you should do, and you cut out a 
large slice of the Bill They then object to a number of the 
clauses \ to the construction of the Warden^s Court. They 
pray that the duties of Warden be excised from the Bill, 
thereby demolishing, at one fell swoop, dozens of the clauses. 
They object to the Mining Appeal Court as " productive of 
ruinous delay and excessive cost" That all the clauses 
relating to the conditions of occupation, the registration, or 
the forfeiture of any claim be omitted. They condemn all 
the clauses relating to leases, and all the clauses as to mining 
on private property. After this who will say that these 
petitioners wish the Bill passed. Here is a whole army of 
the most formidable and fatal objections to every principle 
of the Bill, and yet, because the petitioners in their courtesy 
merely ask that their views be adopted, their petition is 
actually quoted as being favourable to the Bill Where 
would the Bill be, I askj if the views of those petitioners 
were adopted? It would be out of existence; a blessed 
relief to all concerned. This petition from Gulgong is a most 
able document; with every sentiment and principle there 
laid down I most cordially agree. Those petitioners are 
entitled to the most respectful consideration of this House, 
and it would have been well for the unhappy author of this 
measure, the honourable and learned Solicitor General if 
some of those petitioners had been by his side when he drew 
this unique and marvellous literary curiosity, the Mining 
Bill of 1873. Let us, therefore, hear no more about those 
intelligent petitioners being in &vour of the second reading 
of the BilL We all know that the right and proper 
parliamentary action is, when we are opposed to the 
principle of a Bill, to vote against the second reading, and 
undoubtedly this would have been the recommendation of 
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the Gulgong petitioners had they not thought that it wa^ 
perhaps the more corteous proceeding merely to ask that 
their views be embodied in the Bill. I assert, Sir, that it 
would be difficult to imagine a more sweeping condemnation 
of any measure than that which breathes from every line of 
the Gulgong petition. Let the Solicitor General, and the 
Government only have faith in what they sea The 
Solicitor Creneral seems to have a strong objection to place 
the power of drawing regulations in the hands of the miners, 
but only let the House grant them this one advantage and a 
very short time will suffice to prove the efficacy of the 
reform. I trust the House will listen to the voice of the 
miners, so clear and intelligent in its expression, and I do 
trust hon. gentlemen will read carefully the diflferent 
petitions from the various gold fields, and show at least some 
def eraice to the wishes of those who are so seriously con- 
cerned. I will now. Sir, proceed to justify all the strong 
language I have applied to this Bill. I will go over it 
seriatim, and deal with important and unimportant objections 
as they occur, although I believe I will encounter few of the 
latter description. I have used very emphatic strong 
language in condemnation of this Bill, but as I go on hon. 
members will see the necessity for such language. I have 
said that it was an outrage against justice — a piece of rank 
treason against every known principle of right — a black and 
damnable insult thrown in the face of liberty, and a most 
atrocious and studied wron^ inflicted upon a most labourious 
and worthy class of the community. I ask the House to 
judge between me and the proofs of this which I will now 
produca I feel almost disheartened at the prodigious 
nature of the task I have imposed upon myself in exposing 
the innumerable wrongs of this Bill of 173 clauses, and I 
first call attention to clause 4 which, under the pretence of 
providing for the preservation of existing interests, perpe- 
trates the absurdity of having two laws afiecting mining 
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interests — while it is perfectly right to preserve existing 
interests, stirely a statesman would have managed matters so 
that one law would have ruled alL As it is, there is at 
present in existence about 4000 leases, and the holders of 
those leases are to hold them on different terms, and by a 
different law, from the present The consequence will be 
endless difficulties and disputes. Leases will be issued under 
the proposed law, and the miners, finding many people hold- 
ing land on different terms, and having different laws 
affecting them, will come in collision with them, and disputes 
and litigation will be the order of the day. Well then I say 
that a statesman, in view of all this complication and trouble, 
would have so arranged matters that, while both laws would 
be assimilated, all existing interests would be preserved. 
Clause 7, providing for a Minister for Mines, I object to. I 
do not believe it would be of any advantage to the miner ; 
while, politically, it is open to very serious objection. What 
is wanted is the appointment of a shrewd, intelligent, 
practical man as secretary to the mining department, with 
full charge, under the Minister of Lands. His duties 
would be to take charge of all mining matters, and to be 
ready at a moment's notice with all papers and information 
on all matters connected with the department Such 
an officer, with no other duty to perform, would soon 
bring our mining affairs into order and regularity. I object 
to the power of the Executive being strengthened in this House 
by the appointment of another Minister. We have seven 
Ministers in this House, and if the House of Oonmions had 
the same proportion they would have upwards of seventy 
Ministers of the Crown there — ^an enormity, which, of 
course, would never be tolerated. The influence of those 
seven Ministers on the members of this House is already 
too great without increasing it The Executive power in 
this House should be cut down rather than increased. The 
appointment of one or two more Ministers would enable a 
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Grovemment to cany everything, and completely paralyze 
the efforts of the independent and genuine members of the 
House. On these high constitutional grounds I oppose the 
appointment of another Minister. I would not grudge the 
expense if I thought such an appointment would advance 
the interests of the miner ; that expense would be no trifle 
with an under-secretary and staff of clerks, officers, ser- 
vants, Ac. The next clause, 8, provides for schools, museums, 
and the appointment of a host of professors, teachers, 
readers, &c., which is sheer absurdity if it is meant to- 
benefit the gold miner by all this. I have no objection 
to yotir having as much of it as you like in the Sydney 
University, the proper place for it, but introducing such 
ideas in a Mining Bill is in my view in the highest degree 
Utopian. Hon. members will observe that the Warden men- 
tioned in this BiU, is a person endowed with enormoua 
powers — powers that it would be almost dangerous to entrust 
in the hands of an angel from Heaven — and in clause 11 
his power commences ; he is there empowered to proclaim 
an entire area within a radius of two miles, a gold field upon 
it being so reported by a person claiming to have made such 
a discovery. This may be all very right, but I surely don't 
require to tell hon. members that it is a large power to be 
entrusted to a Warden, and might be worked tremendously to 
further nefarious purposes. Clause 1 3 provides for the appoint- 
ment of Wardens, and heaps up expenses by the appointment 
of a numerous staff of highly paid officials — ^the proviso enacts 
that no Warden shall hold any interest in any claim or 
mineral lease — ^very good, but why limit it to the Warden % 
why not place the Mining Minister, the Appeal Court Judges 
under the same restriction? Clause 17 provides for what is 
called Consolidated Miners' Rights, which means that one 
man may take out miners rights for fifty or a hundred, or, 
for the matter of that^ five hundred men. This principle is^ 
intended to strike a blow at the independence of the miner^ 
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It destroys his individuality and makes him something like 
the serf of the monopolies which employ him. Let the gold 
miner always maintain his independence and his character 
as a gold miner. This Bill, I say, all through &vours 
monopoly and the great capitalist, and deals most harshly 
with the individual miner. In the next clause, 18, sub- 
section (1), there is a notable piece of injustica Speaking 
of taking up land, it says — "and such quantities, dimen- 
sions, and boundaries, shall be determined at or after the 
time of taking such possession, and be subject to alteration 
cmd adiuatment from time totime,^^ Hon. members will see 
that there is here no finality : what is your land to-day may 
be altered to-morrow ; there is no fixity of tenure It is 
liable to change at any time, and uncertainty is the atmos- 
phere that looms over the unhappy miner by this sorry 
enactment. Clause 20 seems to me abstruce nonsense, like 
so many others in this masterpiece of mining legislation. 
Clause 22 enacts that no man shaU do this, that, and the 
other unless he has a miner's right Why, he has no locu8 
standi unless he has a miner's rights and therefore this clause 
is like so many others, mere surplusage. Clause 24 heaps 
up expense upon the miners and all the residents on the 
gold fields, and this pervades the whole Bill. Wherever 
there is a chance of taking money out of the miner's pocket, 
this Bill does it A business license, by this clause, is £Jb ; 
by the present Act, I believe, it is only £1. Clause 29 
confers a most dangerous power upon the Minister — ^that gI 
reserving any land he likes, on a newly discovered gold-field, 
from mining, residence, or business purposes. A corrupt 
Minister might reserve the best portion of a gold-field and 
divide it among his friends, which the next clause (30) 
enables him to da That this power would be abused, who 
is there that listens to me can for a moment doubt ; but, 
whether or not, no such power shall ever, by my vote, be 
placed in the hands <^ any man. Then we come to clauses 
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S4 ajod 35, which deals in the most arbitrary manner -witli 
the business peopla A man puts up a store at great expoase, 
on the gold-fields, and just as he is about to realize some^ 
thing like a £air return for all his labour and risk, the 
Government {M-opose to sell his land. The advantage this 
Act gives the owner is, that he will get it if he is the 
highest bidder, with the value of his improvements deducted. 
But suppose he is unable to raise means to put himself in 
the position of the highest bidder — what then % Why, he 
is turned out, and a stranger steps in to enjoy the business 
he has made, the connection he has established, and the 
entire advantages of the position. A more gratuitous or 
senseless wrong was never imagined or inflicted. Clause 36 
is important, as embodying the very principle for which the 
diggers contend as to mining on private property. By this 
clause the diggers may go on private property to cut a race, 
on giving the owner compensation for the damage done. 
What more do they want in asking to mine on private 
property ? If it is right to allow miners to go on private 
property to cut a race, on giving compensation to the owner, 
must it not be equally right to allow miners to go on private 
property to sink a shaft, on giving the owner compensa- 
tion. The S<^citor General affects horror at the idea ol 
invading private property for mining purposes, but he has 
enacted it in this (36) clause, although, perhaps, he is not 
aware of it, which is his position in reference to many of 
the clauses of this BilL I have spoken of the enormous 
power of the Warden under this Bill ; by clause 38, sub- 
section 6, he has the power to suspend this sub-section for a 
period of two months. The hon. member for the Southern 
Ckdd Fields says it is so at present — that may be, but 
it is, nevertheless, an enormous power, and a power 
liable to the very gravest abuse. Sub-section (9) of this 
clause lays an embargo upon all the water in the country, 
It says no license shall be granted for the use or diver- 
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sion of any water which may be required for public 
purposes. Why, I would like to see the Solicitor General 
dip his finger into that piece of water in New South 
Wales that may not be required for public purposes. 
Therefore hon. members will see what desolation this 
power would create were it enforced. Clause 44 comes down 
on the pockets of the miners again at the rate of not less 
than 6s. no more than 20s. per sluice head per annum. The 
miners pay nothing I understand at present. In the 
following clauses the author of the Act uses terms such as 
— " Act of Council now or hereafter to be in force," which 
satisfies me that he acted without thought or consideration 
in framing this Bill — or, as the Gulgong petitioners say, 
" artlessly copied from other Acts of other countries, what has 
no meaning or application here." What Act of Council can 
ever be in force hereafter in this country % I can't under- 
stand what the learned gentleman means by "Act of 
Council," and I am certain the solution is as I have already 
stated. Clause 50 admits of a monstrous state of thing 
under it ; prospecting leases may be issued of 640 acres, 
distant more than three miles from the nearest gold field ; 
and if the ground so leased turns out payable, then fifty acres 
is given to the prospector. Had this clause been in 
operation when the Home Rule was discovered, that gold 
field might have been in the sole possession of a dozen 
people; but our comprehensive Solicitor General never 
thought of this. All these clauses are against the miner, 
and in favour of monopoly ; and indeed, so far does this Bill 
go in this path, that I believe if it is enacted without amend- 
ment, it will lead to serious disturbance all over the gold 
fields. If hon. gentlemen will turn to clause 60, they will 
see that the Warden is endowed with a jurisdiction denied 
to the Courts of Petty Sessions, or to the District Courts. 
In fact he has unlimited jurisdiction, and can decide on 
matters involving from pounds to milliona He is a 
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marvelloiiB person, this Warden, as I shall shew as I 
proceed. By the clause I am considering, namely, clause 60, 
in any dispute all gold that has been taken from the claim 
must be lodged in the hands of the Warden until the dispute 
is settled. Under this clause, on some of the rich Hill End 
claims, if they happened to be contested it might be that the 
Warden might get JBI 00,000 lodged with him. Was ever 
man so trusted ? Surely the miners would require some 
guarantee for their money before they parted with it in this 
way. But there is nothing for it ; this law compels them to 
part with it in the manner described. All the clauses from 
60 to 70 are so involved that it would be dangerous for any 
miner to act upon them without the advice of a skilful 
lawyer. Clause 71 purposes to grant leases even if the 
applicant shall not have complied with the regulations. 
Will this not open the door to litigation and all manner of 
disputes 1 What advantage has the man who has complied 
with the regulations if he could have gained his object 
without such compliance? What an evident want of 
thought and consideration this proves in the drawer of the 
BilL Clause 77 provides, in cases of ejectment^ that the 
Attorney General appears in the Warden's Court as one of 
the parties. What a precious chance a poor miner would 
have with the Attorney General his opponent and the 
Warden the judge — the Warden who is the mere creature of 
the Government, and who would tremble for his office if he 
dared to decide against the Attorney General I now come 
to the consideration of the Bill under that section headed, 
" The Administration of Justice," which literally bristles 
with wrongs of the grossest character. Clause 88 enacts 
that there shall be no appeal from the Warden unless the 
sum exceeds £30. Now I ask why is the miner to be 
deprived of rights enjoyed by the rest of the community ? 
AU the people have the right of appeal from Courts of Petty 
Sessions from £10, and I cannot understand why the gold 
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miner is ibo be subjected to an injustice from wldoh all the 
rest of the community are exempt Clause 92 confers more 
power on the Warden, and clause 96 heaps expense on the 
miner by giving the Warden the power of sending for 
scientific witnesses in the shape of mining engineers, 
surveyors, accountants, experts and other scientific persons 
all of which tremendous expense is thrown up(m the miner 
who loses. Clause 97 is a clause remarkable for its injustice 
— ^it enacts that a person, if unwilling to take an oath, may 
make an affirmation, but it puts l^is great power in the 
hands of the Warden at the same time — " It shall be lawful 
for the Warden, upon being satisfied of the sincerity of such 
objection." Well, here the whole thing rests with the whim 
or caprice of the Warden, who may be an insolent, ignorant, 
puppy for ought we know, and who has the power here of 
saying to any man, " I am not satisfied of your sincerity, 
and, therefore, if you decline to take an oath, I will send 
you to prison for contempt." I characterise this, and 
denounce it, as a piece of detestable tyranny, and a scanda- 
lous insult to the whole mining community. A little 
further down, another piece of fiaming injustice is to be met 
with. The clause provides for trial by Warden and three 
assessors, and if two of the assessors are of one opinion and the 
Warden and one assessor are of anoUier, the Warden 
carries the point. What is this but the grossest injustice T 
It may be that the two assessors are men of supreme 
intelligence, and have arrived at the correct conclusion ; 
and it may be that the other assessor and the Warden are 
a couple of blockheads, and so stupidity and injustice would 
triumph over intelligence and right Under the provisions 
of the Act, entituled Special Powers and Duties of Warden, 
it is enacted that on the decision by a Warden's Courts it 
shall be lawful for the Warden to " order that any gold or 
auriferous earth in the possession, and being the property of 
the party by whom payment of any sum in respect of any 
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such debt, damages, or costs, as last aforesaid shall be 
ordered," <ka I should like to know how the Warden is to 
ascertain the value of auriferous earth. I point out this 
merely as shewing the slipshod way in which the Bill is 
drawn. Clause 110 gives a tremendous power to the Warden 
— ^namely, of granting an injunction without notice to the 
other side. How this power will be abused, and great 
injustice wrought^ I require not to point out Clause 111 
provides that the Warden may order gold in dispute, to be 
placed in the hands of any person. This gold may be of any 
value, and the Warden may order it to be placed in the 
hands of any ona One would think that this clause was 
actually drawn for the express purpose of enabling a dis- 
honest Warden to plunder the gold-miners. How beautiful 
is the idea of not ordering the gold to be placed lin his own 
hands ; if he disappeared suspicion would be raised, biit the 
gold being in the hands of any person, that person may have 
decamped while the Warden is preparing leisurely to follow 
him. Then again, clause 113 gives the Warden power to 
imprison for disobedience of an order, and this without 
previous notice or summons to the person^disobeying. What 
fantastic tricks would those Wardens not play with powers 
of this description placed in their handa Clause 115 is a 
detestable piece of grinding tyranny. It enacts that any order 
of commitment may be made ex-parte, that is, on hearing one 
side only, so that a digger may be working quite innocently, 
conscious of having committed no wrong, while some one is 
making a charge against him behind his back. The first 
intimation the poor digger hears of it is his arr^t on 
Warden's warrant, and in jail he will be left to wonder 
what on earth he could have been guilty oi This is a treat 
provided for the respectable miners of New South Wales 
by our sapient Solicitor General The next part of this 
wretched measure I would draw hon. members' attention to 
is the Appeal Court, namely, the District Court& I pro- 

c 
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test against this as involving ruinous delay and excessive 
cost. The judges of the District Courts are overworked as 
it is, and the time between the sittings of such Courts is 
too long. The unfortunate miner would find all his works 
suspended for three or four months in the event of an appeal; 
he and all his witnesses would require to travel to the town 
where the Court met, and the expense there would be serious 
indeed, and then they might find that the District Court 
judge could not overtake their case, and so it would be put 
off till next sittings. What is wanted is a mining judge 
to visit the gold-fields once a fortnight, or once a month, for 
the purpose of hearing appeals, and so transact the business 
promptly and expeditiously. I find in this clause there is a 
provision for an appeal to the Supreme Court only when the 
sum exceeds j£500. Why should this be 1 All the rest of 
the people have the right of appeal from the District Court 
to the Supreme Court on sums under .£200 ; but the gold- 
miner is here again treated differently, and deprived of 
rights enjoyed by all the rest of the community. There is 
also another wrong inflicted on the miner in this clause ; he 
is deprived of the right of appeal to the Privy Council 
How valuable this right is let hon. members ask the many 
parties who are now enjoying property which they would never 
have had but for this great right of appeal to the Privy 
Council j and if there is one section of the community more 
than another who should have this right it is the gold-miner. 
Questions involving large sums will often arise on the gold- 
fields, and I for one will never be a party to the removal of 
any of the safeguards by which right and justice are secured. 
Above all, I will never be a party to the removal of so 
formidable a barrier against wrong as the right of appeal 
to Her Majesty in Council Under the division of the Bill 
headed " Mining Assessors," there are some startling enact- 
ments In clause 1, hon. members will see that, although 
the Warden sits as a judge and also as a juryman, he has the 
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sole power of making up the jury list, and may strike off 
any one who " in the opinion of the Warden is not a person 
of good repute." So that the Warden, if he has any little 
game to play, may knock off whoever he chooses from the 
jury list by omnipotently saying, I, the Warden, am of 
opinion that so and so is not a person of good repute, — was 
there ever such infernal folly enacted in this world before % 
Does this childish Solicitor Creneral, or this childish and 
foolish Assembly, think that the gold-miners will stand any- 
thing, — ^true it is they are an orderly, patient, respectable 
body of men, but beware how you goad them to despair. 
Have a care that your tyranny and insult may not become 
unbearable. This Bill seems to have been conceived in 
every imaginable folly and absurdity. Clause 140 provides 
that if an assessor is once sworn he should never be sworn 
again. This puts me in mind of the celebrated Dr. 
Franklin's remark to his father when he was assisting him 
to take in twelve months' provisions, "had you not, father, 
as well say grace now for the whole twelve months' supply 
and save trouble saying it at each meaL" Why, again, are the 
miners to be treated differently from the restof thecommunity? 
If it is thought a guarantee that truth will be spoken 
through the administration of an oath, why take away the 
guarantee from the miners Y In clause 146 the Warden 
may be expected to commit grave blunders, through 
the extravagant powers committed to his hand& If he is 
of opinion that a witness is prevaricating, he may send hini 
to gaol for two months ; or if any one shall, in the opinion 
of the Warden, in any way misbehave in Oourt^ or be guilty 
of any contempt whatever, he or she shall receive two months 
imprisonment. It is easily to be seen that^ by this clause, a 
silly Warden — and the probabilities are ten to one that the 
Wardens will be silly people — ^might send an honest, truth- 
ful digger to prison for two months through mistaking his 
rough honesty for impertinence. Then we come to penalties 
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and forfeitures, and in clause 151, a £10 fine is inflicted for 
selling a box of matches without a business license. By 
clause 152, employing any unauthorised person — ^that is a 
man without a miner's right — ^to take a letter to the post 
office mulcts you in a £10 fine. A carrier who has no 
miner's right, merely camping on a gold-field, is liable 
by this clause to a fine of £10. Clause 153 revives the 
old intolerable nuisance of hunting diggers for their miner's 
rights, and can only lead to vexation and annoyance without 
serving any good purpose. Clause 158 inflicts a penalty of six 
months imprisonment on any man who, having lost his 
case before a Warden's Court, shall assault, or threaten to 
assault, the successful party. No allowance is here made 
for the distress of a man who finds himself the victim of an 
adverse decision ; and if , in his anger, he should let slip the 
words, to his opponent, 111 punch your head, six months in 
prison is his &te. So hon. gentlemen will see that this 
measure goes on piling wrong on wrong and injustice on 
injustice — ^without remorse or dread — on the head of the 
unfortunate miner. Clause 161 gives a power to the 
Warden which, if hon. members could only comprehend, it 
would make their blood curdla The Warden may forfeit 
the claim. Now, I do not go into the grounds on which 
this forfeiture may be executed — ^I utterly repudiate and 
deny the right of any man to such a power. I would not 
give it to the Supreme Court constituted by all the judges — 
to take a man's claim from him, which might turn out to be 
worth thousands, because he had not complied with the terms 
and conditions of any lien or mortgage is an unexampled 
and unheard piece of reckless ignorant cruelty and tyranny. 
But, nevertheless, it will be enacted by this House because it 
is composed of members who don't represent the people, 
but come here to support a Government, through thick 
and thin, for reasons best known to themselves. The 
next and last section of the Bill I have to consider is the 
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mining on private property, which I look upon as a 
mere insult to the miner. Whj did not the Solicitor 
General take the manly course, and tells us he was afraid to 
deal with this subject but whether he does so or not it will 
not be this wretched abortion that he has drawn that will 
satisfy any ona The views of the miner are the right to 
mine on private land on giving fiur compensation, and the 
right of no man to hinder him — ^unless this is conceded him 
those clauses might as well be struck out I have now gone 
over this entire Bill, and I ask hon. members to say whether 
or not they approve of it. I have shewn defects in it of 
such a character, that those who have listened to me cannot 
plead ignorance if they vote for them. I cannot expect that 
the bulk of hon. members of this House will read the Bill, 
and I have no hope that they would understand it if they 
did read it. I therefore ask them to listen to those who 
have read it, and be guided by them in this one instance. 
This is a serious question, and if hon. members will not 
listen to me, in the name of honour, I ask them to listen to 
the army of miners who have petitioned against the BilL 
If you are dead and insensible to this paramount duty of 
the office you hold, go on and perpetrate injustice upon 
injustice until a day of reckoning comes, when the eyes of 
many members of this House will be opened to the fact that 
there are other duties for a true and honest representative of 
the people, than a systematic, crawling, servile support of a 
Government I oppose this measure as in every way bad. 
I oppose it as having been conceived in ignorance and 
shallowness, the uniform accompaniments of presumption. 
It is a measure that will fall like a mill stone upon the 
energies of the gold miner, paralysing his efforts and retard- 
ing his progress. Above all, it is a measure so hateful in its 
injustice and so foul in its wrong, that it strikes at the very 
foundation of all the miners' hopes of peace for the future. 
I therefore oppose it with an intense inveterate determina- 
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tion of purpose. If an ignorant and misguided Assembly, 
turning a destf ear to the prayers of these petitioners, persist 
in the support of a measure which they have, confessedly, 
never read, let the memory of this fearful wrong stamp itself 
indelibly upon the character of this Parliament. Let it be 
known far and wide, that I have been told in the course of 
this address that only three members have read the Bill — 
and let it be further known that scarcely twenty members 
could be kept together during the course of the discussion, 
and that, in all probability, barely a quorum will divide on 
the measure ; and then, let the country judge of this Parlia- 
ment and the fitness of its members to perform their 
important functiona Whatever derangement or injury is 
visited upon this great interest, by the passage of this 
infamous Act, I, at least, stand clear of all responsibility, 
and to make assurance of this doubly sure, I beg to move— 
*' That the order of the day be discharged with a view to the 
introduction of a measure more concise and intelligible, less 
complicated and involved, and better calculated to promote 
the prosperity and advancement of the great mining interests 
of this country." (The amendment was lost by 22 to 2, and 
the second reading of the Bill carried by 20 to 2. The 
Parliament is composed of 73 members^ The Bill never got 
beyond the second reading, the Government having with- 
drawn it) 
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Mb. Davoak haying moyed that £1000 ahotdd be yoted to send xiflemen to 
Philadelphia, Mr. Baohanan opposed the Yote in the foUoimig speech :— 

Mr. Speakeb, — ^I was not in the House when this proposal 
to spend a £1000 of the people's money for such a purpose 
was first brought forward, and the more I have thought on 
the subject since, the more I am satisfied that this ex- 
penditure cannot be characterised in any other way than as a 
most profligate expenditure. (Hear, hear.) When I reflect 
that the people of the interior have to contend with bad 
roads, bad bridges, or no bridges, that they, in many places, 
have no end of difficulty in bringing their produce to market 
through the roads being almost impassable, I can easily 
imagine how great a help the expenditure of even this 
£1000 would be to many of them. (Cheers.) At all events, 
will any candid member of this House say we are justified 
in spending this money, in the way proposed, while the 
settlers in many parts of the interior are struggling with 
every sort of drawback and downdrag through the want of 
money to improve and ameliorate the difficulties of their 
position. I say we are not acting true to our duty if we 
expend this money in the most preposterous and absurd 
piece of folly that ever entered into the heart or mind to 
conceive, while there is a single district where it might be 
spent with advantage and benefit to the inhabitants. We 
propose to expend £1000 on the sheerest absurdity, while 
petitions constantly flow in upon us to grant such sums, and 
even smaller sums, for roads, bridges, courthouses, and 
numerous other wants of the people which cannot be 
neglected without leaving the poor people to struggle as best 
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they may with difficulties that are well nigh overpowering. 
(Cheers.) And yet we have the Government looking on at 
this iniqiutous proposal with a complacency which shows 
how little they have the prosperity and progress of the people 
of the interior at heart. Why the Grovemment would have 
allowed the matter to pass as a formal motion, and now 
instead of offering it their most strenuous opposition, they 
are going to vote for it and support it. I have no hesitation 
in saying that the Government are acting in this matter with 
an indifference to the people's rights, and with a reckless dis- 
regard of all principle and duty, which stamps them as unfit 
for their places. What right have they to vote this money 
of the people's away for this extravagantly ridiculous 
purpose, while they know so well that numbers of the people 
in many districts have been asking, and asking in vain, for * 
such a sum to be expended in useful and necessary works, 
which would be of unspeakable advantage to the districts in 
question % Will any one say that the £1000 which is to be 
expended in sending some idle people across the ocean to 
shoot at a mark in Philadelphia, could not be more 
advantageously and better expended on many a bad road in 
the country % Well then, if this is true, how dare the 
members of this House vote any such a sum for so idle and 
profligate a purpose 1 How can members who vote for this 
detestable and unprincipled folly face their constituents o^. 
the interior who, in many cases, can hardly bring their 
produce to market without danger to their lives and 
property? Do the members who are about to. vote for this 
£1000 not think they would be more faithfully performing 
their duty to those who sent them here by refusing to do 
this wrong, for wrong it is, while there is a single district in 
the country that would be bettered by having the advantage 
of this vote. I shall oppose the iniquity at every possible 
stage, beHeving that the expenditure is a most unprindpled 
expenditure, without a shadow of justification, and lowering 
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and degrading to us as a representative body. Whoever 
heard of such a proposal as this being mooted in the 
House of Commons; the people of England I believe, 
%nd riflemen to Philadelphia, and other places, but did 
any one ever hear of any member of the House of Com- 
mons proposing to take the money for such a purpose, out 
of the public purse % The member who made such a pro- 
posal would be scouted, and both him and his motion 
unhesitatingly trampled under foot. In England, the 
section of the people who indulge in this sort of fun have to 
pay for it, and the British Parliament has never yet been 
degraded by such a proposal as* we are now discussing. I am 
utterly at a loss to account for the large amount of support 
this proposition is receiving, and can only account for it by 
the £Eict that it is brought forward by a very rich man, and 
in saying this I am not paying a very high compliment to 
the character of this Assembly. Nevertheless, it seems to 
me strictly true. Suppose the member for WoUombi, or 
myself, or the member for the Upper Hunter, had brought 
forward this motion, do honourable members think we 
would have been supported by a single vote besides our own ) 
The proposition would have been hurled out of the House 
with indignation ; but because it was brought forward by a 
wealthy individual, ^hence all this unanimity which is an 
indirect worship of the golden calf^ and infinitely con- 
temptible to the members so acting. The Government, which 
should be, as all members are bound to be, the vigilant, 
watchful, guardians of the public purse, have egregiously 
fedled in their duty in this matter ; they have abandoned 
their duty, I believe, for no higher purpose than to conciliate 
a vote or two, but the people will judge between them and 
me, and I very much mistake the character and intelligence 
of those people if they fail not to visit with the severest 
condemnation the expenditure of this large sum of money 
on mere idleness, which could be otherwise spent for the 
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benefit and advantage of the people. We are told forsooth 
that this expenditure will improve our riflemen in some 
miraculous way ; that it will do the colony no end of indes- 
cribable good ; that it will bring us into notice, and so forth. 
Is not this the merest puerility, and the most contemptible 
childishness % Even suppose it did make all our riflemen 
first rate shots, I cannot imagine this to be any great 
advantage in war. There is no occasion for this great 
nicety of aim. It matters little, in war, whether a soldier 
strike the enemy on the head or on the foot, so that he 
strikes him at all. What is the difference if a soldier aims 
at a certain man and only succeeds in hitting one a yard 
from the man he aimed at. (Great laughter.) The service 
rendered is quite the same. Is a man not equally destroyed 
if you send a ball through his bowels, instead of through 
his heart, which you aimed at. (Laughter.) No doubt 
this would be considered bad shooting, but could the very 
best shooting be more eflective. If I am opposed to all the 
gentlemen opposite me, and in attempting to destroy them, 
fire a shot at the member for New England, who is imme- 
diately in front of me, which shot misses him, but knocks 
over the Premier, (roars of laughter) that is bad shooting, 
but still for the purpose of war it is most effective, and 
what is more, the best and most accurate shooting could not 
be more effective. In the hurry scurry, hubub, and carnage 
of war men do not take deliberate aim ; they have a general 
direction to fire low, and many a shot is fired on mere 
speculation, in the hope of hitting somebody, there being no 
merit at all in hitting anybody in particular. The great 
purpose of all the firing in a battle being to lull, it is surely 
exactly the same thing if a man in firing at No. 1 misses 
him, and kills No. 2. (Laughter.) The conclusion from 
this reasoning is therefore that accuracy of aim is of no 
advantage to the soldier, and never can be as long as you 
have to fire at numbers, where the most aimless rifleman. 
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firing without precision, and at random, is almost certain 
to kill his man, which is all that the best shot in the 
regiment can do. But surely there is a far better training 
for soldiers than this rifle shooting. The endurance of great 
fatigue has always been held to be a high attribute of the 
soldier. Let our men march out to Parramatta and back 
two or three days in the week in full accoutrements ; let 
them camp out in all sorts of weathers, march thirty miles, 
without food or drink, and lie down in the mud for a bed, 
this is the training for soldiers, and a little of it would do 
more to make an effectiTe army than practicing at rifle butts 
day and night. Some honourable members talk of a team of 
lawyers being sent out ; well, who can doubt but that this 
would be a far nobler and grander purpose ; rightly or 
wrongly there can be no doubt of this, that no human being 
has in any age of the world gained a renown so universal as 
the Philadelphia lawyer. Even in our childhood, when any- 
thing smart or clever was done, our very nurse would com- 
pare us to a Philadelphia lawyer. Whenever we are brought 
in contact with a proposition utterly insoluble, we are 
generally told it would puzzle a Philadelphia lawyer. The 
reputation of these Philadelphian lawyers is therefore as 
universal as is it apparently well founded. What a tran- 
scendently glorious enterprise would it not therefore be to 
send forth a team to compete with them in a race on the 
wide ocean of legal lore. Surely this mere shooting at a 
mark sinks out of sight in comparison to the grandeur of 
such a competition. Our ordinary lawyers here are by no 
means everyday personages ; they are not to be considered 
as a parcel of legal monks cloistered in cells, poring over 
musty statutes ; no, they are men largely conversant with 
the world and its affairs, thoroughly imbued with all ancient 
and modem learning; men whose every day avocations 
require the exercise of the most unerring sagacity, the most 
marvellous shrewdness, and the most miraculous common 
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sense, combined with an accuracy, activity, and industry 
which are the only sure passiK>rt to a successful professional 
career, well then why not send such a team to test the 
prowess of the far-famed and renowned Philadelphia 
lawyers. In such a cause there is glory to be gained. 
Imagine, in the event of victory crowning our efforts, what 
a halo of renown will surround our name ; we will for ever 
afterwards be known as the nation that plucked the laurels 
from the brows of the Philadelphia Solons, and our fame and 
name will reach to every nook and comer of the habitable 
globe. A glory of this character would be worth paying for, 
but the pitiful and wretched proposal of distingidshing our- 
selves as marksmen — mere marksmen, as if we could neither 
read nor write, is too contemptible for serious consideration. 
But without any farther fun or folly, let the members of this 
House look to what they are doing before they consent to 
throw away a thousand pounds of the people's money in any 
such mad proposal as that now before the House. It is a 
wasteful, extravagant, unprincipled robbery which caimot be 
justified, and a cruel wrong to the best interests of the 
people of this country. I will oppose it to the death, and if 
I stand alone it shall never pass without an effort at its 
obstruction on my part. 
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Ov Wedneeday, June 11th, a pablio dinner was giyen to Mr. Oreswick, the 
oelebnted actor; the Hon Qeottrey Eagar occupied the chair, supported 
hy several Mmisteis of the Crown, Members of Parliament, Ac. The 
toast of *'The Drama" was entrusted to Mr. Buchanan, who proposed 
it in the following speech. The Sydney Jf ai), in copying the speech into 
lliat paper, says : "The speech of Mr. Buchanan at the dinner given to Mr. 
Greswick, of which a condensed report appears in another part of this 
issue, partook so much of the character of a literary essay that we make a 
place for it here " :— 

Mb. Chairman and Gentlemen, — ^The toast that I have 
now the honor to propose is that of " The Drama." The 
toast is one that I wonld like to do some sort of justice to 
if I could. It is one that I could have wished had fallen 
to someone more capable of dealing with so great a theme. 
I am anxious to do justice to it, and knowing my own 
great deficiencies, I venture on the subject in something 
approaching to a spirit of sheer desperation. I believe 
that mankind were bom with a love of the drama 
implanted deeply in their nature, and when I see a man 
who professed to dislike or discountenance the drama, I 
believe firmly he is acting against his natural feeling or 
inclination in deference to some erroneous principle or 
mistaken delusion, which makes a victim of him to his own 
detriment, and in large deduction of his innocent enjoyment 
and recreation. As long as human nature remained as it 
was the drama would always be supported. The people of 
the world would always like to see the world brought before 
them on the boards of a theatre, and the peculiarities of 
humanity hit off in some well-conceived, cleverly-constructed 
drama. As long as men and women are agitated by hopes 
and fears, swayed by stormy passions, stimulated by love and 
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hate, and have hearts brimful of both laughter and tearS) 
the drama will always retain its hold upon the people as a 
most attractive source of amusement and instruction. Nay, 
whatever may be said to the contrary, there was no useful 
or moral lesson that could not be taught from the boards of 
a theatre, and the stage need stand second to no school as a 
powerful moral and intellectual instructor. And how could 
it possibly be otherwise, when we reflect upon the intellectual 
character of the men who have written for the stage. Their 
very names were household words cherished and embalmed 
in millions of hearts as the great leaders and throned 
monarchs in the realms of thought. I do not speak of 
foreign dramatists, but confine myseK to our English writers, 
and when I mention such names as Shakespeare, Jonson, 
Addison, Samuel Johnson, Goldsmith, Massenger, Sheridan, 
Byron, Scott, Knowles, and Bulwer, surely there is no room 
to wonder that their immortal productions should captivate 
the general ear, and raise the theatre high in popular 
estimation as a school of instruction, moral and intellectual, 
second to none. If anyone dissented from this view, let me 
ask him what school, or what pulpit if you like, was ever 
illuminated by fire so pure and bright as flamed from the genius 
of those men ? I will go further and ask, as has been asked 
before. What sermon, from any pulpit in the world, ever 
more powerfully or eloquently enforced the command : 
"Thou shalt do no murder," than the representation of 
Macbeth % I hope you will not misunderstand me. I am 
not here undervaluing the pulpit — I am merely insisting 
that the stage should get its due. It has always seemed to 
me a mystery that certain people should absent themselves 
from the theatre, even when the works of the great masters 
whose names I have already mentioned were on the carpet, 
on the ground of religious principle. I need not teU you 
that thousands of the most sincerely religious people, in all 
countries, think it no sin to patronise a play, and I lose all 
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patience when I hear people say that it is wrong to go and 
see a play, when I know it is full of wisdom and truth, and 
coxild not but operate in the most healthy way upon 
tdl spectators. Those people who acted thus might think 
themselves pious, but in reality they were only bilious ; 
their religion, such as it is, proceeding more from the 
disordered state of their stomachs than the purity of their 
hearts. I am sure it would be difficult to fmd in any part 
of New South Wales any place where anything approaching 
to so high a moral and intellectual entertainment was served 
up for public gratification as that which interested and 
enlightened the crowds assembling nightly for the last lore 
months at the Victoria Theatre under the magic of Mr. 
Creswick's great dramatic genius illustrating the grand and 
immortal productions of Shakespeare. This long engage- 
ment of Mr. Greswick's has not only been a great success, 
but it has done much for the education of the people in 
disclosing to them many of the beauties of Shakespeare 
hitherto unnoticed, and familiarising them with a genius so 
commanding and exalted that all ranks and classes bend 
under its fascinations, proudly acknowledging the pre- 
eminence and power of the unrivalled poet. How few, if 
any, remain insensible to the irresistible fascination of 
Shakespeare. There is no ignorance so dense that the rays 
of his powerful genius *do not penetrate, carrying even to 
the most benighted a pleasure and a comfort they cannot 
account for. But surely that man is not to be envied who 
fails to discover a deep and profound meaning in the storm- 
ful agonies and mournfully pathetic wailings of Lear; 
whose heart does not vibrate in deepest sympathy with poor 
Othello, as he sees him, with fatally erroneous guidance, 
launched out on that raging sea of doubt and darkness, 
where he sinks and perishes, dragging down with hiin the 
sweetest innocent that ever man's imagination pictured ; 
or whose wisdom and power of thought is not increased and 
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stimulated by the deep, far-reaching philosophy of Hamlet ; 
or who could not extract a moral, and a striking one, from 
contemplating that burning hell of remorse and bitterness 
that poisons the life and lays waste the peace and happiness 
of Macbeth, wringing from him, in the depth of his desola- 
tion and despair, the mournfully pathetic confession — 
" Macbeth shall sleep no more." 

But it is not alone in painting those dark pictures of 
human nature in its extremity that Shakespeare is renowned. 
Never was there a more fascinating, fantastic, light, aerial 
being than the great poet, full of wild grotesque fun, 
unrivalled wit, overflowing humour, and a dialogue matchless 
in its epigrammatic force, and characterised by an eloquence, 
philosophy and wisdom that we might search all other 
literature for in vain. No one was ever blessed with the 
poetic faculty in a higher degree. Do you ask for an 
illustration ? Take his description of a moonlight scene in 
one line — 

See how the moonlight sleeps on yonder bank. 
Could anything be imagined more vivid ? That one line 
calls up, as if by magic, the quiet, soft, dreamy stillness of a 
moonlight night with the force of reality. Again, take 
another illustration, literally among thousands — 

Night's candles are burnt out, 
And jocund day stands tiptoe 
On the misty mountain tops. 

Was not that a marvellous description of daybreak ? On 
reading it one almost felt the sweet, fresh morning air 
playing about his temples. Nothing, indeed, could be more 
graphic or poetic. Every great moral purpose Shakespeare 
served by the power and beauty of his everlasting dramas: 
Did any combination of temperance societies ever serve the 
cause as Shakespeare had done in exhibiting Cassio as a 
drunkard, the sport and laughing-stock of his comrades, 
^* unlacing his reputation for the name of a night brawler." 
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Or had they ever such texts to preach from as Shakespeare 
had given them % ** Oh, that men should put an enemy in 
their mouths to steal away their brains ;" " Every inordinate 
cup is unblessed, and its ingredient a devil" Well, this 
was the great author whose magnificent genius Mr. Oreswick 
had been illustrating with unrivalled power at the Victoria 
Theatre, to the edification and delight of thousands of the 
peopla The drama could never die while humanity retained 
its ordinary everyday intelligence. So long as the theatre 
was lighted up by the genius of our great dramatists, it 
would prove itself a never-failing source of enlightenment, 
instruction, and pure innocent delight, attractive alike to 
high and low, rich and poor, and oftentimes affording solace 
and comfort to those who, turning aside from the cares and 
anxieties of the world, had found pleasure and satisfaction 
in the contemplation of the great masterpieces of our noble 
dramatic literature. 

This speech was much applauded throughout, and at its 
close. 
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MiTBSi> Mountebanks and Lay and Sniplioed Lunacy in contention with sound 
reason and common sense, being a reply to the opinions of Archbishop 
Yaughan and Mr. Dalley on the question of Public Education. This 
address was ddivered in the Temperance Hall, where an immense audience 
assembled, many being unable to get in. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, — I daresay you will have 
observed that when Mr. Dalley or Archbishop Vaughan 
have anything to say in public they receive marked attention 
from the press, — (hear, hear) — the leading journal, on a late 
occasion, awarding Mr. Dalley no less than nine columns of 
space, while Archbishop Yaughan is sometimes treated to 
thirteen columns. Now, I think that few will be disposed 
to deny that this is an attention and consideration out of all 
proportion to the value of their utterances. (Loud cheers.) 
I think this is the way it is done: those gentlemen 
deliberately write out all they have to say long before the 
night of meeting, and the probability is that their speeches 
are in print before they are delivered. (Laughter.) I do not 
expect any such attention from the press, simply because I 
have neither time nor inclination to supply the manuscript ; 
but I will at least have the satisfaction of conclusively 
proving, in the estimation of this over-crowded meeting, that 
there has nothing so feeble, nothing so shallow and fallacious 
Allien from any speaker or writer in the history of this 
controversy than what has fallen from Archbishop Vaughan 
and Mr. Dalley. (Loud cheers.) Not only this, but I 
believe I am correct when I say that this meeting will not 
separate without passing a resolution that not another 
farthing of the money of the State shall be spent for the 
support of Denominational schools. (Loud and prolonged 
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cheering.) Mr. Dalley had, no doubt, the reputation of 
being a man of considerable accomplishments. I do not deny 
the justice of this opinion, although my view of the matter 
is much more moderate than that which seems to prevail, — 
(hear, hear) — and I always carry with me the thought of the 
mental disability or defect which must accompany the man 
who seriously believes in such a creed as that of B>ome 
(Loud cheers.) I use the word seriously because thousands 
of people merely pretend to believe in it, and one-half of 
its adherents are too ignorant to have any rational belief at 
alL (Cheers and laughter.) The man who seriously 
believed in the monstrosities of such a creed was beyond 
the pale of reason, and must be left to the full enjoyment of 
his miserable delusion. (Loud laughter.) Mr. Dalley, I 
remember, not many months back, was on our side on this 
great question — (hear, hear, and cheers) — ^he was a member 
of a Government that struck a heavy blow at Denomi- 
nationalism, and I know of no more melancholy picture than 
the sight of such a man allowing himself to be made a tool 
and instrument of a benighted priestcraft (loud cheers) and 
advocating on a public platform, as truth, what he has so 
frequently exposed and denounced as the most absurd error. 
(Prolonged cheering.) Mr. Dalley is now acting under the 
shadow of a dark and dangerous superstition. He has 
apparently surrendered himself, body and soul, into the 
hands of a gang of ignorant priests. Let us therefore this 
night, with all solemnity, erase his name from the roll of the 
army of progress. (Loud cheers.) He has lashed the 
putrid festering dead body of Popery to him, and, thus 
accoutred, let him drift on towards that eternity to which 
we are all hastening, deriving what consolation he may from 
its dead, rotten, carcasa (Great cheering.) Mr. Dalley 
opened his address with a miserable unmanly whine about 
the ill-treatment and insults the poor Roman Catholics were 
receiving. I suppose he referred to the sharp criticism of 
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their religious and political views. Now whatever is offered 
to human belief for its acceptance is, that moment, subject to 
the ordeal of the severest criticism, and, if necessary, the 
most powerful exposure and denunciation, and just in 
proportion as a man is wedded to the truth, in the same 
proportion is he bound to come forward in fierce antagonism 
to every form of falsehood. Well then we are asked to 
believe in the dogmas of Home We are told they are true 
— ^knowing them to be as false as hell, where they apparently 
originated, we are bound, by our respect for, and love of 
truth, to come forward, on all occasions, and expose this 
monstrous system by every fair and just meana (Prolonged 
cheering.) Insulting the poor Roman Catholics forsooth J 
Does Mr. Dalley forget who b^an this sort of thing? 
(Loud cheers.) Is he oblivious of the fact that Archbishop 
Vaughan denounced our most excellent Public schools " as 
seed plots of immorality, infidelity, and lawlessness." Does 
Mr. Dalley imagine that the ladies and gentlemen who send 
their children to those schools, which Mr. Dalley so lately 
eulogised, do not feel cruelly insulted by the language of 
Archbishop Vaughan 1 And is Mr. Dalley not aware that 
Archbishop Vaughan uttered a wicked and scandalous lie 
(great cheering) when he spoke of our Public schools as 
he has done % The infamous libels of Archbishop Vaughan 
against our Public schools will not be easily forgotten, and 
he may rely upon it he will not escape without punishment 
for this. I know that the deep intense detestation of his 
conduct in this respect animates the entire community, and 
he will be paid back with interest he may depend upon it 
(Loud cheers.) Since Archbishop Vaughan has opened this 
controversy with lying abuse of our Public School System — 
let him look to it — ^he may expect no quarter after this. 
Living in such a miserable glass house as he does, let him not 
be surprised if it is shivered to atoms. But the amusing part 
of Mr. Dalley's address is that no sooner than he has uttered 
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his whine about the ill-usage of the poor Roman Catholics, 
he straightway commences to sneer at those gentlemen who 
have appeared on Sydney platforms adrocating the opposite 
side, and never did Mr. Dalley. commit a greater mistake 
than in thi& Unfortunately for Mr. Bailey's sneers the 
Sydney platform speakers have been men eminent for their 
high intellectual attainments. Dr. Kelynack and the Rev. 
Mr. Jefferies will rank higher than either Mr. Dalley or 
Archbishop Yaughan, or both put together, in the possession 
of a keen intellectual insight and great mental depth and 
strength. Dr. Kelynack's deliverance, in point of eloquence, 
thoughtfulness, argumentative force, and remarkable felicity 
of expression, was far and away superior to anything that 
has ever fallen from Dr. Yaughan, and I would not insult 
Dr. Kelynack by comparing it to the wishy-washy platitudes 
of Mr. Dalley's nine columns. Mr. Jefferies' fine scholarly 
disquisition, so full of truth and common sense, might be 
used as a text book to educate Mr. Dalley and Archbishop 
Yaughan. (Great cheers.) Yet those are the men that Mr. 
DaUey, with boundless flippancy and presumption, attempts 
to sneer at The only other gentleman that appeared on 
the Sydney platform was the Rev. Pastor Allen, an honesty 
truth-loving man, who, in point of refinement and culture 
was, surely, infinitely superior to the Father Gilhoolies and 
Father Mulcahys of the other side, (roars of' laughter.) 
Mr. DaUey's enlightened spiritual guides — ^to say nothing of 
the el^ant and highly classical looking and polished Paddy 
Quinn, the Bathurst Bishop. (Prolonged shouts of laughter.) 
If many of Mr. DaUey's spiritual guides could write their 
own names it was as much as they were equal to, and yet, 
Mr. Dalley, surrounded as he is by the lowest type of ignore 
ant Irish priests, and used by them as their mouthpiece and 
tool, has the short-sighted insolence to affect to sneer at such 
men as Dr. Kelynack and Mr. Jefferies. Another remarkable 
feature in this extraordinary address of Mr. Dalley was his 
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reference to toleration. How dare any Papist take such a 
word in his mouth ! (Loud cheera) Mr. Dalley belongs to 
a church that is the most intolerant organization in existence 
— (hear, hear,) — an organization which, when it is in the 
majority, prohibits all other worship but its own. All 
Protestant worship was suppressed in Catholic countries, and 
Protestants were not even allowed to bury their dead within 
the towns of Catholic countries ; and yet, Mr. Dalley, with 
an insensibility and ignorance of the character and history 
of the political organization which he belongs to — ^miscalled 
a church, dare prate about toleration. Suppose this country 
was a dependency of a Catholic power, that our Government 
were all Eroman Catholics, and that out of seventy-three 
representatives of the people, comprising our Parliament, 
that only eight or nine were Protestants, what sort of tolera- 
tion might we then expect? (Long continued cheering.) 
Why, our free worship of God, according to our deliberate 
belief, would be put down by violence, and the nauseous 
fables and lies of Rome would be thrust upon us, calling 
forth, on our part^ resistance to the death. (Great cheering.) 
Glancing at Mr. Dalley's utterances a little further there 
was nothing in his whole speech I was more absolutely 
shocked and horrified at than his eulogy of the detestable 
Jesuits. Mr. Dalley, after sounding the praises of the 
Jesuits in the language of extravagance, says that they 
have blessed every portion of the earth where they have 
been. Jesuitism had become an English word, and what 
did it mean % Fraud, deception, double-dealing, and lying 
(loud cheers), and not only so, but the Jesuits had adopted 
a system of what they called morals, by which every crime 
in the calendar, irom murder downwards, might be extenu- 
ated, and the commission of it defended as a virtua 
They had earned the detestation of Europe, and Eoman 
Catholic Governments had expelled them from Eoman 
Catholic capitals. They were repeatedly expelled from 
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Itome, France, Austria, and Spain, not by Protestants but 
by Roman Oatholics who could not endure their gross im- 
moralities, nor their destructive teachings so ruinous to all 
human rectitude and virtue. Their treasonous designs 
against the good government of states, and their hateful 
and hellish teachings had raised humanity against them, and 
forced them to skulk about wherever they went in dLsguise, 
and yet Mr. Dalley comes before a Sydney audience, in 
this enlightened era, to eulogise the Jesuits, and their 
principles, and to tell his hearers that this detestable crew 
had blessed every spot of earth where they had been. The 
Jesuits were hated among men, even among Roman Oatholic 
men. Their principles are the most pernicious ever 
imagined even in hell's darkest comer, and the people may 
imagine the extent of Mr. Dalley's blindness, and the depth 
of his delusion, standing, as he does, in the infamous 
position of the eulogist of such men. In speaking of the 
Jesuits as I have done I have merely spoken the opinion 
of enlightened Europe. They had been destroyed in 
England, and would never get a footing there again. (Loud 
cheering.) In case any one was so foolish as to imagine for 
a moment that I had exaggerated in speaking of the Jesuits 
I wiU support my position by the opinion of two very 
great men, one of them possessed of the most distinguished 
and powerful intellect at present living, and the other the 
purest public man in Europe — I refer to Thomas Carlyle, 
and General Garibaldi (Prolonged cheering and great 
enthusiasm.) General Garibaldi was a very different man 
from Mr. Dalley (great laughter), he had seen Popery in all 
its hateful deformity, he was bom and bred in its midst ; he 
looked on it as the downdrag of his country and the degra- 
dation of his countrymen; he saw, under the rule of the 
priest, the people growing up in ignorance, crime going about 
unpunished ; the priests, halving the spoil with the criminal; 
he saw, open and undifiguised immorality rampant, and 
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beggary, and thieving, as the most direct product of Eomish 
priestcraft. Listen to what he says then of Mr. Dalley's 
favourites — ^the Jesuits. What he says is in a letter 
addressed to myself, and is as follows : — 

''Gapera, 16th March, 1870. 

'* My dear BuchanaD, — ^The principal obstacle to human progress 
is the Romish priest, and those who think civilization will destroy 
him easily are mistaken. An impure emanation of evil is the human 
family, he is like that herb that spreads the more you apparently 
destroy it. Look at the Jesuits, hated, insulted, trampled upon, and 
expelled from every city in Europe — ^they are at present the absolute 
masters of the Pope and his imbeciles, and in France they are all* 
powerful It is a pity that a generous people like the Irish should 
fail to see that the Romish priest is the main cause of their abasement, 
their misery, and their degradation. 

''I trust you will not suffer the presence of this human reptile in 
your beautiful and virgin country ; and if any one says there must be 
liberty to all, answer him that you will not give liberty to vipers, 
assassins, and crocodiles— and the Jesuit priest is worse than any or 
all these. Tours, ever sincerely, "G. Gabibaldi." 

So speaks the illustrious Garibaldi, a man who saw his 
country ruined and cursed by Popery and devoted himself 
to its exposure and denunciation during the whole of his 
brave and glorious life. (Loud cheera) I will now read to 
you what the renowned Thomas Oarlyle says of those 
accursed Jesuits. Oarlyle is a man whose genius stands 
unequalled, at present, in the world's history, with a tithe of 
it you could make a score of such minds as your Newman's, 
Manning's, and Yaughan's ; he is a man whose splendid and 
powerful intellect is as much admired in France, Germany, 
and America, as in England, and he is not a greater 
ornament to literature than he is a friend to truth. One 
cannot read the magnificent writings of Thomas Oarlyle 
without being struck with their eternal truthfulness. I 
believe he would die sooner than write what was not true — 
a great philosopher and pi^triot, no literary man has conferred 
such services on the human race, he will therefore be listened 
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to with the utmoBt deference and respect, and this is what 
he says on the subject. 

"So it may be said these current, and now happily moribund 
times of ours are worthy to be called, in loose language, the age of 
Jesuitism, — an epoch whose Falinurus ia the wretched mortal known 
among men as Ignatius Loyola. For some two centuries the genius 
of mankind has been dominated by the gospel of Ignatius, perhaps 
the strangest, and certainly the most fatal, ever preached hitherto 
under the sun. To me this Loyola seems historically definable as the 
poiaon fountain from which those riyers of falsehood and bitterness 
that now submerge the world have flowed. Under this thrice Stygian 
gospel of Jesuitism the Papist has this long while sat ; a doctrine of 
devils I do think, if ever there was one, and are now, ever since 1789, 
with endless misery and astonishment, confusedly awakening out of 
the same, uncertain whether towards swift agony of social death, or 
towards slow martyrdom of recovery into spiritual and social life. 
Jesuitism and its many Popish supporters who have believed the 
fidsehood of it; universal prevalence, from pole to pole of such a 
doctrine of devils ; reverent faith in the dead human formulas, and 
somnolent contempt of the divine ever living facts ; who will deliver 
us from the body of this death, a living criminal (as in the old Roman 
days) with a corpse huhed fast to him* What wretch could have 
deserved such a doom. Jesuitism, centuries ago, gave satisfaction to 
the devil's advocate, the Pope and other parties interested. Its 
founder was canonized, named saint, and raised duly into heaven, 
officially so-called ; whereupon, with many, he passes ever since for a 
kind of god. Alas I the admiration of mankind goes a strange road 
in these times. A poor man, in our day, has many gods foisted on 
him, and big voices bid him worship or be damned in a menacing and 
confusing manner. What shall he do ? By far the greater part of 
those gods, canonized by the Pope, are mere dumb sticks and stones, 
and, occasionally, beatified prize oxen ; nay, some of them who have 
articulate faculty are devils instead of gods. If Ignatius, worshipped 
by millions as a kind of god, is in eternal fact, a kind of devil or 
enemy of whatsoever is god-like in man's exiai/ence, surely it is 
pressingly expedient that men were made aware of it — ^that men, 
with whatever earnestness is yet in them, laid it awfully to heart. 
Of Jesuitism, then, I must take leave to say, there can this be 
recorded, that probably it has done more mischief on the earth than 
all else put together. A scandalous mortal, O brethren, of mankind, 
who live by truth and not by falsity, I call its founder. Frantic 
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mortal, wilt thou at the bidding of any Pope war against Almighty 
God ? Is there no inspiration (then but a Romish one, with big 
revenues, loud liturgies and red stockings ? Quench not among us, I 
advise thee, the monitions of that thrice sacred gospel, holier than 
all gospels which dwells in each man direct from the maker of him, 
the knowledge of right and wrong. The principles of Jesuitism are 
hateful, and even hellish. To cherish pious thoughts and 
assiduously keep your eye directed to a heaven that is not real 
— ^will that yield divine life to you or hideous galvanic life in death. 
To cherish many quasi-human virtues, and wed them all to the 
principle that God can be served by believing what is not true ; 
to put out the sacred lamp of intellect within you ; to decide on 
maiming yourself of that higher god-like gift which God himself has 
given you with a silent but awful charge in regard to it ; to be 
bullied and bow-woowed out of your loyalty to the €rod of light by 
big phantasms and three-hatted chimeras. Can I call that by the 
name of nobleness and human courage. This country has been 
tolerably cleared of Jesuits proper by earnest pious thought and 
fight, and the labours of the valiant bom to us, nor is there any 
danger of their ever coming to a head here again. But, alas, the 
expulsion of the Jesuit body avails us little, when the Jesuit soul 
has so nestled itself in the heart of mankind. What we have to 
complain of is, that most men have become Jesuits ! That few 
men speak truth to you or to themselves, and with blasphemous 
audacity pretend not to know that they are lying. This is the full 
heritage bequeathed to us by Jesuitism ; to this sad stage has our 
battle with it come. Men had served the devil, and men had very 
imperfectly served God, but to think that God could be served 
more perfectly by taking the devil into partnership—this was 
reserved for Jesuitism to effect. Words fail us when we would 
speak of what the Jesuits have done for men Probably the most 
virulent form of sin which the old serpent has yet rejoiced in on 
our poor earth. For me it is the deadliest high treason against 
God our Maker which the soul of man could commit. The heart 
of the world is corrupted to the core by it, a detestable devil's 
p6i8on circulates in the life-blood of mankind through it, and taints 
with an abominable deadly malady all that mankind do. Such is 
Jesuitism, the greatest curse that ever fell on men." (Cheers.) 

Compare these striking words of the illustrious Thomas 
Oarlyle with Mr. Dalley's superficial ignorant talk, and 
what a falling off is there. (Great cheering.) When Mr. 
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Dalley came to talk on the immediate subject of his discourse, 
namely, the education question what did he say ? His utter- 
ances were a combination of weakness and folly unexampled 
in the history of controversy. In point of incoherence, 
and absurd inconsistency, as well as childish imbecility, they 
were only outdone by the pastorals of his spiritual overseer 
and superintendent, Archbishop Vaughan. Here is the 
essence of Mr. Dalley's philosophy and wisdom. That the 
Catholics, he says, constitute one third of the people here, 
and were therefore entitled to one third of the educational 
vote. Supposing this to be the case would the Roman 
Oatholics of this community, from whose ranks half the 
criminals of the country were supplied, agree to pay half 
the cost of convicting and maintaining them. (Intense ap- 
plausa) I do not think I am out in this matter, I have 
occasion to know a good deal about it Half the criminal 
population of this country, I assert and I am greatly within 
the truth when I state that they are Roman Catholica 
(Loud cheers.) Was the Roman Catholic community, there- 
fore, prepared to pay half of the police vote, half of the gaol 
vote, and half of the expensive machinery instituted for the 
purpose [of bringing these scoundrels to justice. (Loud 
cheers.) The press of this country had distinguished itself 
in exposing the absurdities of Archbishop Yaughan, and had 
maintained a thousand times the sound doctrine that the 
State could properly take no cognizance of sect. The people 
were taxed and dealt with as citizens on equal terms, 
and not as sectarians, and it was the height of presumption 
and ignorant folly for any portion of the people to step out 
of the ranks of the people and assert that they belonged to a 
particidar sect of religionists and that, in virtue of this, they 
demanded their fair share of the educational vote, a third, if 
it happened to be so. Well such a position was utterly 
untenable, and in the last degree insolent and ridiculous 
(Continued cheering.) What would it lead to ? It would 
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result in something like this — Ohinamen, for instance, were 
pretty numerous in the country, and they would come 
forward and demand to be treated like the Roman Catholics, 
and have their share of the education vote whatever it was. 
The god worshipped in the Chinese Jos»-house was made of 
wood. That worshipped in the Boftian Catholic Joss-house was 
made of flour and water — (Boars of laughter, and prolonged 
cheers.) — ^which was the most barbarous of the twa The 
Chinese could not swallow their god (laughter) but the 
Eoman Catholics not only swallowed theirs, but they 
digested it also, and, by the very necessity of the case, sent 
it ultimately floating down the sewers. (Long continued 
laughter and great cheering.) Am I speaking the truth or 
am I not? (Loud cries of "the truth — ^the truth" and 
cheers.) If Mr. Dalley's and Archbishop Vaughan's opinions 
prevailed, every sect would claim what they claim for the 
Roman Catholics, and we would consequently have the 
Buddhist's, the Mahomedan's, the Mormons, the Spiritualists 
and even the Infidels coming forward to claim their share of 
the education vote, which could not be consistently refused, 
and so we would witness all those conflicting and antagonistic 
sects subsidised by the State, and disseminating their wild 
delusions with the money of the people of New South 
Walea A system of public education was ahready estab- 
lished in this country, and I have always argued that 
it should be of an entirely secular character, and this did not 
in the least degree imply that religion was thereby necessarily 
Ignored The State says that it had the greatest possible 
regard for religion, but that in a oommimity composed 
of every conceivable variety of religious sect, it could 
not undertake to teach it, but preferred leaving such teaching 
to the churches, the Sabbath schools, and the parents of the 
children. (Cries of "quite right" and cheers.) Even if the 
community was composed of only one sect, I would still 
object to religion being taught in schools on the ground that 
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they were not the proper places to teach religion, if such 
a thing could be taught The noise, the levity, and bustle of 
a schoolroom were not calculated to inspire religious feelings, 
or to promote religious impressions. While giving the 
children of the people the incalculable advantages of 
a good sound elementary education, the State relied upon 
the clergy of the various churches, the teachers in the 
Sabbath schools, and the parents of the children to instil 
into their minds the simple beauties of the Christian 
religion. (Loud cheers.) Gould the common sense of this 
meeting, or of the entire community suggest any more 
rational course. (Hear, hear.) This system of subsidising 
Denominational schools would lead to the subsidising of 
every conceivable creed, and would therefore lead to the 
adoption of a system so monstrous that men of intelli- 
gence could not patiently tolerate it. Besides, State-aid to 
religion has been abolished in this country — (Loud cries of 
hear, hear,) — abolished by Act of Parliament We had, 
therefore, decreed that it was wrong to teach religion in 
the Church with the money of the State, how, therefore^ 
could it be right to teach religion in the schools with the 
money of the Stata (Cheers.) Were we not acting a 
most glaringly inconsistent part in all this, inasmuch as we 
were setting up with the one hand what we had knocked 
down with the other? Archbishop Yaughan had the 
audacity to assert that the Public schools were "seed 
plots of infidelity, immorality, and lawlessnesa" I feel so 
shocked at the cruelty of this atrocious libel and insult to 
the community (loud cries of " he lies, he lies," and great 
excitement), that I wish that some one would lay a criminal 
information against him for libeL (Hear, hear.) I would 
like to see him get six months hard labour on the roads, 
and I am sure there is not a man, so punished, that 
deserves it more. (Cheers.) Can you conceive the feelings 
of those mothers and &,thers who have their children at our 
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most excellent Public schools, on being told by this inflated 
and shallow Archbishop, that they send their children to 
schools where they are taught " infidelity, immorality, and 
lawlessness." A grosser or more infamous insult was 
never before offered to any commimity, and justice demands 
that this Archbishop should be punished for it (Loud and 
excited cheers.) He, however, is not done with those 
libels yet He would have rough and rougher things 
yet said of him, and he might rely upon it that this gross 
insult to the men and women of New South Wales 
would not be forgotten. The arrogance and insolence of 
these inflated priests might do very well for the crouching 
slaves who kneel at their feet, and degrade themselves by so 
kneeling, but free enlightened men despise them with their 
whole soul& I suppose Archbishop Yaughan imagines that 
he is dealing with those kind of slaves, and hence, the 
palpable absurdity and folly of his several pastoral letters. 
(Cheers.) A more shallow and intellectually deficient man 
than Archbishop Yaughan has never been amongst us, or 
been so heartily laughed at and despised from one end of 
the country to the other. (Loud cheera) Now to show 
you how much I am speaking the truth, in reference to 
Archbi^op Yaughan's deficiencies, as a man of intellect, 
he says that the teaching of our Public schools will make 
infidels of the children, and this, in spite of the priests 
having one day in seven to cram them with their dogmas ; 
so that the Archbishop is landed in this notable absurdity 
and falsehood, that merely teaching children reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, will not only rub out all that can be 
done in the way of teaching religion fifty-two days in the 
year, but it will absolutely substitute infidelity for the 
.religion you have attempted to teach every Sunday in 
the year. (Great laughter.) That is neither more nor less 
than what Dr. Yaughan says. Give him a number of 
children every Sunday to teach them all he knows about 
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religion, probably little enough, and let some other man only 
teach them reading, writing, and arithmetic during the 
week, and by some occult and magic influence, not only is 
all Dr. Yaughan's labours knocked on the head, but every 
mothernson of the children, so treated, starts up a fln-Tning 
infidel (Great and continued laughter.) I suppose 
rubbish of this melancholy description is also endorsed by 
the leading Catholic layman, Mr. Dalley. Now I ask 
you would not the intelligence of a baby, if left to itself 
laugh to scorn lay and surplaced lunacy of this kind I 
believe the Romish priests of this country, and of all 
countries care not two straws about the education of 
children, they would rather have them uneducated. (Loud 
cheers.) What they want is the money to deal with as they 
like, and it seems marvellous that neither Bishop Barker 
nor Bishop Moorehouse seemed to see this. Archbishop 
Yaughan with very vulgar flattery and barefaced adulation, 
was spreading the bread of those two Anglican Bishops with 
layer after layer of a veiy rancid quality of butter (great 
laughter), and the best of the joke was the two simple 
bishops did not see it It is a matter of small moment to 
the advocates of secular education what course is taken by 
Bishop Barker. (Prolonged Cheers). His advocacy 
of Denominational schools being supported with the money 
of the State will not affect the views of the Church of 
England laymen, and if Dr. Yaughan flatters himself to this 
effect he is trusting to a rotten reed. The very back bone 
of Protestantism is the free and independent right of private 
judgment, (loud and continued cheers), and no Protestant 
worthy of the name would suffer for a second, the slightest 
interference by bishop or archbishop with the free current 
of his opinion. (Loud cheers.) But just let us look, at this 
question for a moment from an economical point of view 
apart from the nonsensical and absurd views of Mr. Dalley, 
and the keeper of his conscience, Archbishop Yaughan, 
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great heavens what a charge for a man to part witL The 
fearful expense and extravagance the State was landed 
in by its support of Denominational schools was of itself 
more than a just ground to settle the question against 
Denominationalism. Just look at this — In New South 
Wales there are ninety-four places where Public Schools 
are established, those ninety-four Public schools are more 
than adequate to meet all the educational wants of the 
ninety-four places, but in every one of these ninety-four places 
there are two, and in some places three Denominational 
schools set up alongside of the Public schools, to do all the 
injury to them possible, and to have three, and in some 
places, four small inefficient schools where one large effective 
and superior Public school woidd suffice and would exist, 
but for this pernicious principle of encouraging Denomi- 
national schools with the money of the State. (Loud 
cheers.) It was fashionable to call the advocates of secular 
education the enemies of religion. This was not true. 
(Oheers.) The advoca.tes of secular education aspired to see 
all the children of the State well educated, and the best way 
to acccxaplish that was to establish secular schools where the 
children of all sects might be educated together, and grow up 
in friendship and mutual regard, and as I have already said 
the religious wants of the children being amply attended to 
in the various churches, Sabbath schools, and the homes of 
the children. (Hear, hear, and applausa) We object, 
with deep earnestness, to the money of the State being 
expended for the support and dissemination of, it might be. 
Buddhism, Mahommedanism, Mormonism, Boman Oatholic- 
ism, infinitely worse than any of them (great cheers) [and 
even open infidelity, and this is what Mr. Dalley, in league 
with Archbishop Yaughan, is labouring, in a way, to bring 
about When Archbishop Yaughan's first pastoral 
appeared it evoked, from one end of the country to the 
other, a universal howl of disgust (Loud cheera) Its 
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flimsy, pitiful logic was torn in shreds by the press of the 
country, and public meetings were held and public speakers 
came forward, and with ease, cut the ground from under 
Dr. Vaughan. The Archbishop in his next pastoral, with 
an insolence which absolutely reached the sublime, stated 
that the reason of this commotion was that the people were 
dazed with the Roman Catholic truth they had heard from 
him. (Great laughter.) Prom this platform, and in the 
presence of this large intelligent and influential meeting, I 
ask Dr. Yaughan, is it the spectacle of that mean, ignorant, 
benighted slave at the foot of a priest, a poor, wretched, 
sinful worm like himself, the one sinful man, God of 
Heaven, asking the other to forgive him his sins ? (Pro- 
longed cheers.) Is this a specimen of the Eoman Catholic 
truth that has dazed us ? Or is it that other blasphemous 
farce of a poor weak imbecile old man, laying claim to the 
highest attribute of God — ^infallibility (continued cheers,) 
and when this monstrous insult to both God and man is 
being enacted, by the assistance of a gang of priestly knaves, 
who chuckle inwardly at the frightful joke, but who have a 
prodigious pecuniary interest in seeing it swallowed quietly 
— ^the poor old infallible lunatic, on its consummation, is 
immediately seized with a fit of the gout, and carried to his 
bed where he lies sprawling, a picture of human weakness 
and impotencyt (Loud and continued cheers, and great 
laughter.) Is this the Roman Catholic truth that has dazed 
this intelligent community ? Or is it the spectacle of large 
bodies of men making gods of poor, guilty, sinful men and 
even women, addressing prayers to them, and worshipping 
them ? I ask again, will Dr. Yaughan tell us if this is the 
sort of Roman Catholic truth that he thinks, has dazed us % 
Dr. Yaughan had better not lay such a flattering unction to 
his souL The people of this country hate Popery with a 
deadly hatred. They look upon it as a system built upon a 
foundation of monstrous lies; (loud cheers,) a vile con- 
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spiracy against human freedom and human rights — a low 
degrading superstition worthy of the darkest times of savage 
barbarism — a system insulting to God, and d^^ading to 
man, and calculated to plunge every people, who are cursed 
by it, into poverty, ignorance, uselessness, and absolute 
heathenism, speedily resulting in complete decay. (Loud 
and reiterated cheers.) Do I speak truth in what I am 
saying? (Loud cries of "Yes, yes.") Let me caU 
witnesses to corroborate my assertions — I ask you to look at 
the north and south of Ireland — ^the north Protestant, the 
south Catholic. Li the north all is energy, enterprise, and 
active business, commerce and manufactures flourish, and 
the people are intelligent and independent Go to the 
Roman Catholic south, and what do you find — ^neither com- 
merce nor manufactures, nor business of any kind — ^but you 
find a poor unfortunate awe-struck people, believing in all 
sorts of miracles and supernatural visitations, living in hovels 
and " sharing their meal of roots with the swine." (Loud cries 
of ** True," and great cheering.) Li other countries it is the 
same — compare Protestant England, Scotland, America, and 
Germany, with Catholic Italy, Spain, Austria, and Portugal 
I don't cite France, because the leading intellects of France 
repudiate Popery and priestcraft in all its bearings. 
(Cheers.) Mr. Dalley thinks to strengthen the position he 
has taken up by citing the concessions made by such men as 
Mr. Lowe and Mr. Forster in favour of his views. I cannot 
see that this will assist him mudb. If Mr. Lowe and Mr. 
Forster have made such concessions, it must have been done 
in opposition to their sounder judgment, and probably for 
some purpose — ^most likely a trick to smooth their way to 
office, or a bid to catch the Irish vote. Mr. Dalley must be 
aware that it is not a sound reason to justify our doing wrong 
because wrong has been done in England Mr. Lowe and 
Mr. Forster were to be despised for allowing their anxieties 
about office to lead them to uphold unsound principles, but I 
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believe the day is not far distant when a thorough reaction 
will take place in England, and the large and influential 
body of non-conformists will strike with deadly effect at 
this priestly interference with civil government, which 
threatens to make all government impossible (Loud 
cheers.) I cannot help, here, remarking that in my humble 
opinion, during this controversy about education there has 
been a great deal of weak, shallow, ignorant trash talked 
about the teaching of religion in our Public schook. (Hear, 
hear, and cheers.) It would appear that it has been dis- 
covered that the schoolmaster is the only oracle who can be 
entrusted to teach religion to children. Now if by religion, 
belief is meant, I am strongly inclined to think it cannot 
be taught at alL Is it the gift of God — a miracle. It 
probably may be promoted by the hardships and trials 
encountered in the journey through life, but to attempt to 
teach religious belief to the children in schools, would 
certainly be as hopeless a task as to try to teach them to 
write plays as good as Shakespeare's. (Loud cheers.) 
Religious belief is infused into the heart and soul of man by 
God Himself, in a thousand different ways, and by a 
thousand different agencies. We all, in this life, feel that 
we are advancing with rapid strides, towards the 
unknown ; and, surrounded as we are by the wonders and 
miracles of creation, I can imagine no position better 
calculated to elevate the mind to great thoughts tending to 
some sort of solution of life's profound mystery. (Loud 
cheera) Men are, in most cases, led into religious belief — 
not by the lessons of schools, or even of churches, but in the 
great world itself, where adamantine fact preaches sermons 
to them. When Paul of Tarsus was pursuing Christianity, 
with the utmost virulence of persecution and with all the 
fiery ardour of his stem nature, he received his first 
lesson in religion when that mysterious voice sounded in his 
ears, prostrating him in the dust, and altering the whole 
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course of his future life. When men struggling through life 
find themselves at last hemmed in, surrounded, crushed and 
beaten down by the accumulated weight of many miseries, 
what inspiration is it that prompts them in their despair to 
turn their eyes towards heaven for help, not without hope 
and never without consolation % (Long continued cheers.) 
As we sail through the ocean of life without a ripple on its 
surface, the babny breezes of prosperity wafting us along, 
prayers are often a mere assemblage of meaningless words 
and religion, an empty name, but when adversity comes, 
when the tempest rages, when ocean " yawns abyssmal " and 
destruction threatens, " it is then we begin to understand the 
sublime language by which the aid of heaven is invoked." 
(Great cheering.) Even in the darkest abodes of vice and 
crime lessons are often taught, impressions conveyed, ay, 
and even faith implanted in hearts that would have remained 
barren and blighted in the hottest focus of your religious 
school teaching. In the school I am speaking of the lessons 
there taught, sink deep down into the souls of men, opening 
up new regions of thought, rich in 'religious lessons not 
easily forgotten or effaced. (Enthusiastic cheers.) The 
presumption of mitred mountebanks and lay and surpdiced 
lunacy while speaking on this subject is very amusing. They 
imagine they are the sole repositories of religious belief and 
can impart it at pleasure. I remember hearing a mother 
delivering a homily on morality to her son, a boy about 
twelve years old ; the boy broke in upon her with — 
" Mother, it is no use talking if you have a low vagabond 
son, no teaching will alter that If you have transmitted 
your own and husband's honour to him, no contamination or 
contact with the world will injure it" This boy knew more 
of human nature than either Mr. Dalley or Archbishop 
Yaughan, and could probably have taught them both, how 
simple a thing was true religion. (Oheers.) Before I con- 
clude, I have one word to say about Dr. Yaughan's exhor- 
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tation to fight this battle out at the elections, so let it be, 
say I, and let every one tainted with Dalleyism or 
Yaughanism be marked out for determined opposition. If 
those Papists come into Parliament to vote as their priests 
dictate, they deserve to be deprived of the franchise. (Loud 
cheers.) No slave has any right to enter a free parliament, 
and I trust that every power in the country will be 
organized to keep them out. (Continued cheers.) This is 
a great and important question, and every true man is called 
upon to fight, with his whole soul, against the dark 
superstitions and the grinding tyranny of Home. Let our 
societies and combinations in all parts of the country be 
placed on a war footing and daily increased. Let the 
friends of secular education unite in the country and in 
the Parliament, founding their union and action upon an 
unalterable adherence to the truth and justice of the 
principle that binds them together, and with this bond of 
union animating and inspiring them, let us all labour 
devotedly in the causa There will then be seen at least 
one great party in the State, held together by devotion to a 
principla Let us have no foolish fears, but with boundless 
confidence in the justice and righteousness of the principle 
we advocate, march on, not behind, but in front, of 
advancing time, with a free and enlightened educational 
policy inscribed on our banners, untrammelled by every 
phase of superstition and ecclesiastical chicane, and undis- 
mayed by the hollow fallacies of prating bigots, or the more 
dangerous devices of selfish and designing knavea (Loud 
applause.) 
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On the 27th of March, 1880, Mr. Bachanan addressed a large audience at the 
Victoria Theatre, on the subject of protecting our native industries. 
He spoke as follows :— 

Mb. Ohaibman and Ctentlemen, — I have taken the liberty 
of caUing you together to speak to you on matters deeply 
concerning your vital interests. The earnestness with which 
I believe in the truth of what I have got to say will, I have 
no doubt, palliate, if it does not altogether excuse, my 
apparent presumption in calling you together for such a 
purposa One thing I may say, if an apology is wanted, that 
I have represented the people for twenty years in Parliament, 
and that I have there been, during all that time, continually 
voting and speaking, and I now say that I challenge any 
man to point to a sentiment uttered, or a vote given by me 
against the interests of the peopla (Loud cheer&) I am 
a republican, and a thorough democrat in my political creed, 
and I cannot imagine any one supposing that I have any 
purpose to serve in advocating the opinions I am about to 
lay before you, other than a sincere desire to advance the 
best interests as well as to increase the prosperity and 
happiness of the people of this country. (Loud cheering.) 
The position and prospects of our mechanics have always 
appeared to me in the highest degree unsatisfactory ; large 
bodies of them continually idle and unable, however willing, 
to find any regular or continuous occupation. Everything 
having the semblance of a local industry either struggling 
for bare existence, or finding itself suddenly drowned and 
extinguished by a flood of foreign importation& (Clheer&) 
All workers in wood, iron, leather, cloth, and many other 
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materials thrust aside and condemned to enforced idleness, 
wiiile the corresponding workmen of other countries are 
kept busy and comfoiiable with our money. (Continued 
cheering.) Is there a man amongst us so blind as not to 
see, that if we import all we want in manufactured iron, 
wood, leatilier, and clotili goods, the workers in those 
materials here must, of necessity, remain idle ; while all 
the money which we pay for these foreign importations goes, 
mainly, as wages to the foreign workmen, while our own 
workmen stand at the street comers in pitiable idleness, 
watching the dray-loads of foreign goods rolling past them, 
and the manufacture of which goods here should have given 
them full and constant employment, good wages, and all the 
comfortable happy home accompaniments of a state of 
things so beneficient and so just. (Loud cheers, and cries 
of "True, true.") I say again, emphatically and truthfully, 
that if the people of New South Wales resolve to 
employ foreign workmen for all they want in the shape 
of machinery, furniture, clothing, boots and shoes, and 
many other articles, let them not be the least surprised if 
tiliey find large bodies of their own mechanics condemned 
to lives of idleness and poverty. Let them not be the least 
surprised if they find the country destitute of manufactur- 
ing industries, and the people unemployed, hopeless and 
despairing. Let them express no wonder if they see our 
male and female youth growing up with no means of em- 
ployment open to them, and their prospects for the future 
dark and lowering. How is it possible for these to be 
otherwise when a fiscal system is in force, by which our 
whole manufacturing and mechanical community is sup- 
planted by the mechanical and manufacturing community 
of some other country. (Loud cheer&) And this state of 
things is justified by Freetraders ; forsooth, by the shallow 
pretext that we can only be producers of the raw material 
If tiliere is any truth in this most iniquitous assertion, we 
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want no mechanics here, we want no skilled workmen of any 
kind. Slaves from the South Sea Islands will do our tum» 
(Cheers, and cries of "That's what its coming to.") 
As far as I can gather, all that the Freetraders have 
to say in justification of the state of things here described 
is a few phrases such as "Buy in the cheapest market 
and sell in the dearest ;" " Free Trade benefits the many, 
Protection the few." But I put it to the common sense of 
this meeting, even supposing that you can buy the imported 
article a little cheaper- than if it were manufactured here, is 
this cheapness in any way to be looked upon as a compensa- 
tion for your armies of idle mechanics, and the desolation of 
your industrial population ? (Enthusiastic cheers.) But we 
deny the alleged cheapness under Free Trada We say that 
by a wise system of encouragement to all our native 
industries the competition amongst ourselves would keep 
prices j&dr and equitabla In fact, in the neighbouring 
protected colony of Victoria almost every article can be 
bought there cheaper than in Free Trade New South Wales. 
The four-pound loaf is two-pence cheaper in Melbourne, as 
compared with Sydney, although there is duty on imported 
wheat, and flour in the neighbouring colony vastly to the 
advantage of the Victorian farmers, and essentially to the 
advantage of the people of Victoria, as compared with their 
Free Trade brethren of New South Wales. It makes me 
melancholy to think of the narrow-minded and narrow- 
hearted argument used by Freetraders, that Protection can 
only benefit a few manufacturers. Protection calls into 
existence every industy that the country is capable o£ It 
originates manufacturing enterprises, employing thousands 
and thousands of our men, women, and children. It keeps 
our mechanics engaged doing all that the surrounding 
population wants done. It circulates all the money that 
went to pay for foreign imports amongst ourselvea Who, 
therefore, can truthfully say that it is a system that benefits 
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the few at the expense of the many ? If Protection enables 
a manufacturer to rise amongst us who employs 5000 hands 
and pays them wages which keeps themselves, their fomilies, 
and their homes in every comfort, how gross and ignorant a 
thing it is to say, as Freetraders say, that Protection only 
benefits the few manufacturers Just look for a moment at 
thi& Suppose we had no manufactured furniture imported, 
no boots and shoes imported, no ready-made clothing 
imported, no cloth imported, no saddlery imported, no 
machinery imported, and that the manufacture of all of 
these commodities, including coach-building and many other 
industrial articles, afforded full and constant employment 
for every worker in the community, what a revolution would 
be created in our whole industrial system ! What an 
absorption of all idle hands. What an infusion of fresh 
energy and strength into every conceivable manufacturing 
enterprise. What an accumulation of wealth among our- 
selves, and what a startling metamorphosis would be effected 
in the whole interests, prospects, advantages, and rights of 
labour. (Great cheering.) I assert that one year's 
experience of a system which brought about this state of 
things — and I further assert that a judicious encouragement 
to our native industries would go far to bring it about — 
would so change the industrial aspect of this country, would 
so enhance its prosperity, progress and wealth, would so 
invigorate and stimulate labouring enterprise at its very 
heart and centre, that the best and oldest friend of the 
country would not know it after one short year's experience 
of a system so sound, wise, and benificent (Cheers.) Mr. 
Justice Byles, in his remarkable and most able work on the 
" Sophisms of Free Trade," says — ^and to make it more clear 
to you I will substitute the word " Australian " for 
" British " — Mr. Justice Byles speaks thus : — " The entire 
price, or gross value, of every home-made article constitutes 
net gain, net revenue, net income to Australian subjects. 
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Not a portion of the value, but the whole valuej is resolvable 
into net gain, income or revenue, maintaining Australian 
families, and creating or sustaining Australian markets. 
Purchaae Australian articles with Australian articles, and 
you create two such aggregate values, and two such markets 
for Australian industry. (Cries of "That's clear.") Whereas, 
on the contrary, the entire net value of every foreign article 
imported is net gain or income to the foreigner, and creates 
and sustains foreign markets. Purchase foreign articles 
with Australian articles, and you then create only one value 
for your own benefit, instead of creating two, and only one 
market for Australian industry instead of two. You lose by 
this policy the power of spending the entire value on one 
side, which you might have had as well as on the other, and 
you lose a market for Australian industry to the full extent 
of that expenditura It is not a small difference in price 
that can compensate the nation for the loss. For example^ 
suppose New South Wales can produce an article, say an 
engine, for £100, and can import it for j£99. By importing 
it, instead of producing it, she gains £1 ; but though she 
pays for it with her own manufactures, she loses (not indeed 
by the exchange itself, but by not producing at both ends of 
the exchange) £100 of wealth which she might have had to 
spend by creating the value at home ; that is to say on the 
balance, she loses £99, which she might have had in addition 
to the £100 by producing both commodities at home." 
(Hear, hear, and cheers.) You will remember that when 
this was quoted at the great Free Trade v. Protection 
controversy, at the Masonic Hall, Mr. Beid shrieked out in 
tones that resembled the crowing of a spasmodic cock, 
"But what becomes of the engine?" (great laughter,) evidently 
not seeing that under Free Trade whatever paid for the 
engine went away from us ; while, under Protection, both 
the engine and what purchased it remained as wealth among 
ourselves. (Cheers.) I do not think that this reasoning of 
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Mr. Justice Byles can by any possibility be refuted. 
Let us take another illustration from the same high 
authority, merely using Australian names, for the 
sake of a better understanding of the matter. Suppose 
we had manufactories in this country of any importance — 
which I regret to say we have not, and never will have 
under a system of Free Trade, — ^but suppose the day came 
when this state of things was altered, and that under a 
Protective system manufactories sprung up in every district, 
— "well then suppose woollen stockings to the value of 
£500,000 a-year are made at Bathurst, and exchanged 
annually for gloves to the value of £500,000 a-year made in 
Maitland — ^the landlords and tradesmen and workmen of 
Bathurst and Maitland enjoy together an annual net income 
of £1,000,000 sterling from this source. Suppose now that 
from some real or supposed advantage in price or quality 
the Bathurst people, instead of exchanging their stockings 
for gloves from Maitland, exchange them for gloves from 
some foreign country, say from Calais, thus depriving the 
Maitland people of their Bathurst market — ^what is the 
consequence ? It is this, that Maitland loses what Calais 
gets ; that Australia loses and France gains half a million 
a-year by the new locality of the glove manufacture — by its 
transference from Australia to France — ^Australians have 
half a million aryear less to spend. Frenchmen have half a 
million a-year more to spend. Australian markets, of which 
Maitland used to be one, fall off to the extent of half a 
million a-year ; French markets, of which Calais is one, are 
augmented by half a milion a-year. (Loud cheers). The 
Australian glove manufacture, with its half-million of 
national net income, is gone from Australia, where it used 
to maintain Australians and Australian markets, to France, 
where it now maintains Frenchmen and French markets. 
Nor does the mischief end here. On the Maitland glove- 
makers were dependent bakers, millers, grocers, butchers. 
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tailors, shoemakers, dEC., with their servants and families. 
The migration of the glove trade from Maitland to Calais 
ruins all ; they are destroyed like a hive of bee&" (Loud 
cheering, and cries of "Trua") Let me illustrate this 
subject a little farther, by recording a little bit of trade 
history, which will enable you to see clearly what a disaster 
Free Trade is to a young struggling country like this. 
When last in England I met a gentleman who was carrying 
on business as a merchant in a small sea-port town. He 
told me the following story. He said he had orders from 
Melbourne — at this time Victoria was under Free Trade 
principles — for certain machinery to be manufactured at a 
certain fixed prica He asked some engineers if they could 
execute the order ; they declined to do so at the price. He 
then had recourse to a clever blacksmith of the town, whose 
prospects were at this time, at the lowest ebb, probably not 
worth XI 0. Well, the blacksmith undertook the work 
willingly, and executed it with clevemesa and alacrity. The 
result was that the blacksmith got a prodigious quantity of 
this work, his fortunes rose, large workshops were erected^ 
and numerous hands employed. Li about ten years the 
blacksmith had made a large fortune, and he resolved to see 
the country that had been such a benefactor to him. He 
consequently took his passage in the ill-fated Lrnidcm for 
Australia, and unfortunately met the fate of almost all con- 
cerned in that disastrous voyage. He had appointed the 
gentleman already spoken of, and who opened up this 
splendid prospect to him by first employing him, as his 
executor, and that gentleman informed me that his estate 
realized £87,000, besides the cost of large and extensive 
works. He had employed numerous hands in carrying on 
this trade, who drew high and regular wage& Now I ask 
this audience to reflect on this for a moment All this 
work might, and should, have been done in Melbouma 
(Loud and continued cheers.) It went away from 
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Melbourne to employ foreign workmen, and to enrich 
the foreign manufacturer. If Victoria, at that time, had 
adopted the wise and salutary principle of protecting its 
ovna. people, and encouraging its own industries, the £87,000 
that was realized at home in ten years would have been 
realized by a Melbourne manufacturer, instead of an English 
one. The extensive and expensive workshops that were 
erected to carry on this trade would, have been erected in 
Melbourne, instead of the English sea-port town referred 
to; the hundreds of workmen employed to execute this 
extensive work would have been Melbourne workmen, 
instead of English workmen. (Great cheering,) So that 
the prodigious loss to the colony by this little bit of trade 
history is so palpable that a blind man might see it. 
(Cheers, and cries of "True.") No doubt it will be said 
that the English manufacturer could do the work cheaper 
than the Victorian. Probably he could, at a time when 
Free Trade had struck everything in the shape of 
manufacturing industry with paralysis, and laid waste the 
whole industrial prospects of the country. But Victoria 
has awakened from the delusion of Free Trade ; and I know 
as a fact that, at the present moment, Victoria could turn 
out the same machinery cheaper than it was at the time 
imported from England, and cheaper than it could now be 
imported from that country. (Cheers.) Freetraders cannot 
answer arguments of this description, they prefer to pass 
them by in silenca But just let us look a little into the 
history of this great question, with a keen rapid glance 
which time necessitates. As far back as the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, and anterior to that time, no country was so 
environed by protective laws as England. She was 
protected at all points, and under this system she achieved 
whatever wealth and greatness was hers up to the time 
when she adopted the principle of Free Trada England's 
policy seemed to be to create markets abroad for her 
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manufactures, and to protect herself strictly at home 
from any injuries by importations. Although she 
herself was wedded ,to Protection she enforced Free 
Trade upon alj her colonies, including America, then 
a colony of hers. Ireland was treated in the same 
way, and looked upon merely as a market for 
England's manufactures, as was also India and the Gape of 
Good Hope. At the time spoken of England's treatment 
of her colonies was very different to what it is now, and the 
most unpalatable things were forced upon the colonies until 
open rebellion brought about emancipation and freedom as in 
the case of America. The very same spirit shews itself in 
some quarters in England at the present time, and may be 
seen in the angry spirit in which the colonial protective laws 
are condemned — shewing that England has no consideration 
for the interests of the people here, but merely wishes to 
use the colonies for her own advantage, or, in other words, 
as markets for the absorption of her manufactures. (Loud 
cheers.) England turns a deaf ear to the fact that Protec- 
tion is undeniably benefitting Canada and Victoria ; but 
what is that to her, they have closed their doors against her 
manufactures, and that is an unpardonable fault, no matter 
what prosperity it brings to the colonies named. The time 
was when England would not have permitted this, but in these 
enlightened times the colonies can govern themselves, and 
seem to be resolutely bent to study their own interest in 
whatever legislation they adopt. England may grumble as 
much as she likes at the loss of colonial markets, but if the 
colonies are wise they will resolutely secure those markets 
for themselves (loud cheering), and employ their own work- 
people in the manufacture of all they want, and who for a 
moment doubts their ability to do this % (Cheers.) Under 
Free Trade this will never be done. That system means 
abundance of work for the foreign workmen, paid with our 
money, and total idleness and poverty for our own people. 
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Horace Greely calls Protection a system of National 
cooperation for the encouragement and elevation of labour, 
and who can deny that this is a sound and true definition ? 
iti truth and wisdom illustrated by the practice and 
experience of every nation on the face of the earth excepting 
Bngland, and England itself seems, for some time past, to 
have been feeling most keenly the injury to herself by her 
ports being open to every protected country on the face of 
ihe earth while theirs are strictly shut against her. In the 
days immediately preceding the declaration of American 
Independence the colonists of America were kept in great 
poverty and distress by all their industries being destroyed 
as soon as attempted, by importations from England. No 
sooner was an industry started than ship-loads of English 
manufactures pouring in swamped and destroyed it The 
people were consequently idle and impoverished; but no 
sooner was their independence declared, than their first 
President, the illustrious Washington, in his first message 
to Congress, most earnestly exhorted them to adopt a 
striogent system of Protection if they wished to save their 
country from absolute ruin. But even before this those 
sagacious men, the authors of the federal constitution of the 
United States, urgently recommended the adoption of the 
principle of Protection, as an absolute necessity to the well- 
being of the State. All the early Presidents of the United 
States were equally earnest in their recommendation of 
Protection, as the only policy by which the country could 
rise to wealth and power. (Continued cheers.) That extra- 
ordinary man, Benjamin FrankHn, one of the most accurate 
and most powerful reasoners that ever lived, writes the 
following letter to his countrymen — it is written from 
London, 1781. He says: " Every manufacturer encouraged 
in our country makes a market for provisions within 
ourselves, and saves so much money to the country as 
must otherwise be exported to pay for the manufactures 
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he supplies. Here in England it is well known and under- 
stood, that wherever a manufacture is established which 
employs a number of hands it raises the value of land in 
the neighbourhood all around it. It is, therefore, the 
deep interest of our farmers and owners of land, as 
well as of the State itself, to encourage and protect our 
young manufactures in preference to foreign ones if we ever 
wish to grow in wealth and greatnesa" Benjamin Franklin 
you all know was distinguished for the deep subtle character 
of his reasoning, which led up to his marvellous discoveries 
in science ; he was a thorough practical man as well as a 
profound philosopher. It may be said of him that he 
plucked the lightning from the thunder-cloud, and wrenched 
the sceptre from the tyrant's grasp. (Loud cheers.) This is 
no poetical flight, it is a literal fact accomplished by the 
renowned Franklin, and may well be looked upon as the 
most remarkable fact in the world's history. Well, then, 
here we have this great reasoner and eminent man of genius, 
most earnestly exhorting his countrymen, at the very birth 
of the nation, to adopt without delay a system of Protection 
to their native industries, if they wish to grow in wealth 
and greatness. The policy was adopted by the universal 
voice of the people, every statesman of note, from that day 
to this, adhering tenaciously to the principle, and such men 
as Clay and Webster spending their best powers in proving 
its soundness and truthfulness and defending it against 
the attacks of enemies. Well then we sometimes hear 
Freetraders talk of the wealth and advancement of 
England since she adopted the principle of Free Trade. 
But is there in the history of nations, any approach to 
the miraculous and swift advance to greatness and power 
made by the United States during her short existence. 
She is about one hundred years old, and, at the present 
moment, she stands at the very head of the nations of 
the world, and outstrips them all in her gigantic wealth 
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aid in her continually swelling proportions. If any one 
dodbts this at the present moment, there will be no room 
foi doubt after the lapse of a few years. This great 
nation owes her present position largely to the wisdom 
of her statesmen who would not suffer their people to be 
k^t in idleness while the money that should have paid them 
wages, went to enrich the workmen of another country. 
Hie great statesmen of America, from its foundation up to 
the present hour, did not believe in supporting the manu- 
licturers of England while they left their own to perish. 
They saw at a glance that they would have no manufactures 
without Protection. They also saw that if everything they 
wanted was manufactured abroad, they must of necessity 
have an idle and impoverished people at home, with one 
emphatic voice they enacted protective laws, and at the 
present moment, as well they may, they cling to those laws 
with more determination than ever. (Great cheering.) 
Well, here is a country that has had a large experience of the 
advantages of Protection. It has grown in every conceivable 
way as no other nation has dona It is composed of a keen 
shrewd, sagacious, people, alive and sensitive to every injury, 
and just as clear sighted in discerning an advantage, and 
therefore, those who know this great people must know that 
if Protection was an injury to them, it would not stand 
twenty-four hours, or rather would never have been adopted, 
as the Americans are far too clever a people not to know 
what is best for them — but written on the mind and 
heart of the nation, in characters that cannot be erased 
are these words, " Protection has been our salvation, and 
is now our highest hope," (cheers,) and the whole nation, 
while I speak, is more wedded to it than ever. Can it 
be that a nation like America is wrcmg in adopting the 
Protective principle after a hundred years experience of its 
advantages, and after every one of her great statesmen 
and writers in different eras of her history, vieing with each 
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other in extolling the soundness, wisdom, and absolute 
necessity of its adoption, surely a fact like this should te&di 
your flippant shallow Freetrader a little modesty and lead 
him to the belief that it is just possible that a nation like 
America may know what is for her advantage and wliat 
is for her disadvantaga And above all that that shre^ 
people after long years of practical illustration of the benefits 
of a protective policy may be allowed to continue it without 
being called " lunatics," the civilist word that Freetraders 
have for those who differ from them. America has grown 
to unprecedented wealth and power under Protection, and 
the nation seems to be at the present moment more thoroughly 
satisfied of its immense advantages than ever. But how 
extraordinary a thing it is that we should have the case of 
Canada alongside of this great State to illustrate at once the 
injury and ruin worked by Free Trade, and the prosperity 
and wealth brought about by Protection. I assert that the 
history of Canada mathematically demonstrates the truth of 
both of these propositions. Canada has had a long and 
dismal experience of the results of Free Trade in the 
fullest sense of the word, and after a most extensive and all- 
embracing trial of this principle, she has condemned it 
and abandoned it. (Continued cheers.) Under Free Trade 
Canada found that she could not prosper. No sooner did she 
attempt to establish a native industry than an inundation of 
imports from the United States and England swept it away. 
Canada struggled hard to establish manufacturing industries 
of her own and again and again attempted to do so but was 
always defeated and destroyed by ship loads of importationa 
She struggled on in this way till hope was at last extinguished 
and desperation took its place, and the nation demanded in 
a voice, the tones of which could not be mistaken, either 
Protection or annexation to the United States. (Loud and 
continued cheera) Under Canada's long experience of Free 
Trade, the people were idle — everything that their mechanics 
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should have made was imported — distress was everywhere 
th^ consequence. No manufacturing industries of any kind 
existed, and the nation was drifting fast towards utter ruin, 
wlen the people, awakened to intelligence by the powerful 
leisons of fact, rose in their majesty and might, and scattered 
to the winds a Free Trade Parliament and a Free Trade 
Government (Loud cheers.) The Government and people 
of Canada have now, and for some time past, adopted 
the protective principle with almost electric advantage to the 
best interests of the peopla The moment Protection was 
adopted by Canada, one man came forward with £100,000 
to again set up an industry that had been previously twice, 
or thrice ruined by Free Trade importations. That industry 
now flourishes in Canada, and employs many hands ; those 
hands would be idle but for this benificent principle of 
Protection. Other industries have started up in every 
Canadian district, and the country prospers and grows in 
wealth and greatness ; while her formerly idle people are now 
well employed — earning good wage& Just let us pause for 
a moment to contemplate the significance of this small piece 
of Canadian history, and see with what irresistible force it 
comes to the aid of the advocates of Protection. Canada 
had done all she could with Free Trade ; she had tried it 
for years and years, and, under it, her whole fiscal and 
industrial system was crushed to utter ruin, and her people 
left in idleness and penury. She saw alongside of her a 
stupendous nation which had grown to her unparaUeled 
dimensions of wealth and power, by the adoption of a fiscal 
system which she claims as the main cause of her unexampled 
rise. Canada looking, with the eyes of intelligence, at all 
this, roused herself from her lethargy and apparent stupor, 
and with one supreme effort, revolutionized her whole 
system and adopted Protection as the only means left her 
to ward off impending ruin and to save the nation &om 
inevitable decay. (Loud cheers.) The nation is, beyond 
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doubt, saved by this policy — Canada no longer having 
her markets swamped and ruined by foreign importa- 
tions, witnesses now, her own mechanics and her 0¥ni 
manufacturers supplying the wants of her own peopla She 
witnesses a busy, well-employed people thriving and 
prosperous, just because she has come to see the advantage 
of keeping the work to herself, instead of sending it, and the 
money to pay for it, to keep busy and to enrich the 
labourers of other countries. One would think that a child 
could see the reason and the force of all this, but Free- 
traders seem unable to see anything. I notice one of them, 
a Mr. Broadhurst, writes to the Trades and Labour 
Council of Sydney, which letter was published in the 
fferaldy in which he says something to this effect : " That 
those people who cannot see the advantages of Free Trade 
— ^those Protectionists who cannot understand the blessings 
of Free Trade after reading what can be said in fovour of it, 
must be knaves, or something else." Now I ask you, in all 
candour, what answer can one make to a poor blockhead of 
this description. (Loud laughter, and cries of " None.") 
That is just my own opinion, and therefore I will leave 
him to continue his enlightened correspondence with the 
members of the Trades and Labour Council, I may be 
allowed here to say all I desire to say about that body. In 
an agitation of this description I should have thought 
that the Trades and Labour Council would have been in the 
van struggling, on our side, for the triumph of our policy. 
The Trades and Labour Council, at their congress, put 
forward encouragement to native industries as one of the 
main objects of their organisation ; but now, as a body, 
they decline to interfere because, they say, they are a 
non-political body. Their principal object is, they say, 
to guard the rights and interests of labour ; this involving 
the just solution of some of the most difficult political 
problems of the day, yet this being the prime purpose and 
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object of the Trades and Labour Council, wonderful to 
relite, they say they are a non-political body. The great 
political question of State assistance to immigration calls 
forth the most active zeal of the Trades and Labour 
G(MinciL I suppose in consequence of its being a non- 
political body, and I suppose it is because it is a non- 
political body, discarding politics from its thoughts, that it 
actually aims at getting itself represented in Parliament, 
and threatens to put forward its secretary — Mr. Koylance, 
as a candidate for that high position. (Great laughter and 
cheers.) Now I ask you is not this a funny non-political 
body ; the inconsistency and absurdity of this could only be 
equalled by a teetotal society saying, that while they had 
nothing to do with the drink traffic, their main purpose was 
to shut every public-house in Sydney. (Roars of laughter.) 
I have no objection to the Trades and Labour Council 
putting forward a candidate for parliamentary honors, and if 
he is a Protectionist, I will support him. But Mr. Roylance 
is neither one thing nor another, who says that with general 
politics he will have nothing to do but only give his 
attention to labour questions. Now what is this but saying 
that he will not enter Parliament as a representative of the 
people, but as a mere delegate of the Trades and Labour 
Council. Mr. Roylance may rest assured that he will 
get his eyes opened when he first confronts the people. 
(Loud cheers, and cries of " We'll settle him when he shows 
up.") So much for the Trades and Labour Council — as a 
political body it might do incalculable good, and whatever it 
may say to the contrary, it is a political body, and nothing 
but a political body, and that to the backbone so long as 
its objects are what they say they are. (Cries of " True.") 
Before I made this slight digression I was speaking of 
the remarkable rise of Canada since she adopted the 
the principles of Protection. Need I remind you that every 
country in Europe is strictly guarded by protective 
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duties; and that all the great continental statesmen, 
such as Bismarck, have never dreamt for one moment, of 
even giving Free Trade a trial, so satisfied are they of the 
immediate ruin that would follow. What a country India 
would be if Protection gave it a chance to rise to manu- 
facturing greatness. But as long as England rules there, 
India will be reserved as a great market for her manu- 
factures, utterly regardless of the poverty and idleness that 
this brings on her peopla No country in the world offers 
such advantages to the establishment of native manu- 
factures, and if they were established by India protecting her- 
self against foreign importations, that country would speedily 
become one of the richest countries on the face of the earth in 
industrial enterprise and manufacturing wealth. As it is her 
enormous population is in the most abject poverty and ruinous 
idleness. England compels them to keep their ports open, and 
supplies all their wants, — ^howis it possible, under such circum- 
stances for any industries to start there, or the people to thrive 
there % But now, just let us enquire how England herself is 
thriving under Free Trade. She is the only Free Trade 
country on the face of the earth, or, to speak more 
accurately, in Europe. According to Freetraders all 
England's greatness dates from the day she adopted Free 
Trade ; but sensible people know that England was a great 
nation centuries before this. All England's manufacturing 
wealth grew under a system of strict Protection. The 
nation was made what it is by the adoption of a protective 
policy, which existed up to our own times, and I question 
if England would have ever thought of Free Trade but for 
the tax on com. This was an impolitic and an unjust tax, 
simply because England could not grow half as much wheat 
as would supply her own wants ; and, in the face of a famine 
and a starving people how could such a tax be for a moment 
maintained % It was abolished amidst a ferment of angry 
feeling, the people's passions being lashed into fierce 
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agitation at the bare thought of such a tax, and, in the 
public turmoil of the time the system of Free Trade, 
which now prevails in England, was adopted. No 
intelligent reader of the history of those times fails 
to observe that the leading advocates of Free Trade 
imagined that if the principle were adopted by England, 
every other country would have followed England's 
example ; and if this had taken place, every other country 
would have speedily found how completely they had cut their 
own throats, and how essentially they had served England 
But every other country had more sense, and instead of 
following England's example, they redoubled their protective 
guard, and set themselves earnestly to the perfecting of 
themselves in manufacturing art, so that they might, as soon 
as possible, take all due advantage of England's open door 
to pour in their own manufactures on her market& (Loud 
cheers.) There is not much use in Freetraders producing 
statistics of England's exports and imports, during her Free 
Trade history, to prove her great increase of trade, and her 
great prosperity. What is the use of this, unless they can 
prove that protected countries, of equal wealth and power, 
fell away during the same period in a corresponding ratio. 
We all know that England advanced with giant strides, 
during the last forty years ; so did also America, France, 
and other countries. The Freetraders say Free Trade did 
this for England. If this is so, will they kindly tell us 
what did the same thing for Americf^ where Free Trade 
has no existence % I apprehend that increase of population, 
the discoveries of science, the improvements in locomotion, 
and the wonders that time works, had much more to do 
with England's prosperity than Free Trade. Well, as ar 
Free Trade country England is left alone in her glory ; and 
instead of even her own young colonies imitating her 
example, they jump at Protection as essentially necessary 
to their existence, and thrive and prosper under it, as they 
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had previously sunk towards ruin and decay under their 
experience of Free Trade. No question about this, that it 
will take an enormous amount of injury inflicted on 
England before she cries out; her inate strength, her 
colossal wealth, her vigorous and energetic people, the rare 
spirit of enterprise that impels them, and which seems 
characteristic of the nation, will always enable it to put a 
good face on the worst of times. But that England has, of 
late, cried out in tones of utmost distress is a fact that 
cannot be denied There is at present serious calamity in 
the manui^cturing districts of England, and her trade is 
weltering in a state of stagnation. A child might ascertain 
the cause of this, and it ii^ a comfort that the English people 
are not blind to it They say they are fighting an unequal 
battle, inasmuch as, while their manufactures are excluded 
from every country on the face of the earth, so far as heavy 
protective duties can exclude them, yet our ports are open 
and free to the entry of the manufactured goods of every 
one of those protected countries, and on these terms we can 
no longer continue the battle. This is true, whatever Free- 
traders may say to the contrary. In on6 year £64,000,000 
sterling of manufactured goods comes into the free port of 
England from protected countries. If England had been 
protected that year she would have sold £64,000,000 
sterling of her manufactured goods more than she did da 
Is it not clear that England's Free Trade brings her the 
loss of this enormous sale and consumption of her 
manufactures % And is it in the least degree wonderful or 
surprising that the English manufacturers cry out when they 
find their own manufactures thrust aside to the extent of 
£64,000,000 sterling in one year, and see the manufactures 
of foreign countries to that amount bought in preference % 
(Loud cheers.) No wonder the call for reciprocity is loud 
and long, at the present moment, in England ; and it will be 
louder still as the imports from protected countries fiow in 
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upon her, in a stream continually increasing in breadth and 
depth. The protected manufacturer in America and other 
countries, is guarded against foreign competition, and has 
the home market entirely to himself, supplying which clears 
all his expenses and gives him his profit; but seeing 
England's door gaping wide open, and a free entry, he, with 
the zeal of a keen man of business, takes instant advantage 
of the position, so favourable to himself, works his plant to 
its fullest capacity, supplies the home market, and pours an 
immense surplus into England's open door. If the English 
manufacturers can stand this much longer, I will be greatly 
surprised. It is already causing them to cry out in much agony 
and even shutting up many of their manufactories, while 
many are working half time. One of two things must take 
place, either England must be armed with the same weapon 
wielded by her competitors, that is Protection, or she must 
go to the wall as certainly as I speak. England cannot 
perform miracles, and if other nations have now reached the 
same perfection, skill, and ability, in the manu&cture of 
every commodity, that England has long been distinguished 
for, how is it possible for England to continue a fight so 
unequal, which must be the case as long as her ports are free 
and open to the manufacturers of every nation in the world, 
while every nation of the world most carefully shuts the 
door against a single ounce of England's manufactured goods 
coming in upon them without previously paying a heavy and 
impossable duty. (Continued cheer&) Can any one doubt 
that England will very soon be compelled to listen to the 
voice ' of distress, which rises from the manufacturing 
districts, and resort again to protective duties if she has the 
slightest notion of preserving her great manufacturing 
interest from total ruin by being supplanted by the 
enormous importations of the manufacturers of other 
countries If the late Mr. Cobden had been alive at 
the present time, judging from what he said during 
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his life, who can doubt that he would have been an 
earnest advocate of reciprocity. Listen to those words of 
Mr. Oobden, uttered not many years before his death. 
<' What," he says, ^^ is the cause of England's enormous 
wealth ? the answer is the cheapness of her manu&hctures. 
What is the cause of her great maratime strength and 
power? the answer again, is, the cheapness of her manufac- 
tures. What is likely to wrest this wealth and power from 
her % I answer only the superior, or greater cheapness of 
the manufactures of other countries." Now this is exactly 
what has happened. Other countries, assisted by energy, 
zeal, and activity, and the all-powerful weapon of Protection, 
and seeing England through her Freetrade and open ports, 
in a position of enormous disadvantage, have, greedily, 
seized the opportunity to inundate the English markets with 
their own surplus manufactures, made for the purpose, and 
so undersell her on her own ground to her palpable injury 
and distress. (Loud cheers.) Freetraders, in deep chagrin, 
may shut their eyes to this, but the eyes of the English 
manufacturer, as well as those of the English people, are 
being opened wider and wider every day, until the ruinous 
and destructive fact has emerged from dim shadowy 
obscurity into the clear light of day, carrying with it lessons 
of wisdom, neither to be contradicted or explained away, and 
which are at present working out their purposes on the 
practical, thoughtful, and intelligent portion of the English 
nation. (Oheer&) The statistics that Freetraders generally 
trust to, bearing on England's present position, prove little. 
Since the advent of Free Trade in England, and for a long 
time afterwards, other nations in their manufacturing skill, 
were not in a position to do her much harm ; but as time 
rolled on they gave their whole attention to perfect 
themselves in manufacturing skill and industry, and, now, 
and for some years back, America, Belgium, France and 
Germany are not far behind her in manufacturing expertness 
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and ability, if they are not actually, abreast of her. And, 
consequently, it is only within the past few years that 
England has begun to feel keenly the tremendous results to 
her prospects in the continually increasing flood of 
manufactured goods that is constantly flowing in upon her 
from those strictly protected countries. Well, then, here 
are statistics that carry some meaning with them as bearing 
upon the present argument In the year 1877 the exports 
of England decreased to the extent of £46,000,000 sterling, 
while her imports increased to the enormous extent of 
£66,000,000 sterling. This, to my mind proves, that while 
the protective duties of other countries reduced her exports, 
as stated, her own free ports increased her imports by 
£66,000,000 sterling— or in other words. Free Trade in 
England, without reciprocity, cut down her exports by 
£46,000,000 sterling; while her open ports enabled 
protected countries to destroy her home markets in her own 
goods to the extent of £66,000,000 sterling. (Cheers, and 
cries of " Quite trua") If this game is continued much 
longer, on the same terms, it requires not the assistance of 
inspiration to predict that a great change must speedily take 
place in England's policy, or she will find herself driven to 
the wall, wrecked and ruined in the notoriously unequal 
contest — a contest that woidd ultimately overwhelm England 
were she ten times what she is in point of stability, wealth, 
and greatness. (Cheers.) I have now said almost all I 
desired to say, although the subject is one so large that if I 
broke other ground the time allotted me here would not 
admit of me doing anything like justice to the matter spoken 
of. I will have many other opportunities, I hope, of 
enlarging upon this, to you and to us all, intensely interest- 
ing subject, which, if it were dealt with in accordance with 
its importance, every man in the country, and notably the 
working man, would challenge every candidate for parlia- 
mentary honours as to his opinions on this vital matter. I 
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may congratulate you on the fact of Mr. Reid having come 
forward to uphold the cause of Free Trade, and for having 
published his speech, carefully revised, corrected, and added 
to. I say I may congratulate you on Mr. Beid having done 
this, because now you know all that can be said for Free 
Trade by this Free Trade essajrist and honorary member of 
the Oobden Club. I desire to say nothing disrespectful of 
Mr. Reid — far from it, but I appeal to the intelligence of 
Sydney whether Mr. Reid's speech is not pre-eminently false 
in principle as well as reasoning. (Loud cheers.) I have 
no time to go into detail to prove this, but I saw a letter by 
my friend, Mr. Hammond, a letter which he read to me 
which left Mr. Reid without a leg to stand on, and utterly 
demolished him by a systematic exposure of his iblse 
statistics and falser reasoning. (Cheers.) Mr. Read does not 
grapple intellectually with the subject and aim at solving 
problems by the force and strength of his own thoughts; 
any capacity he shews, in dealing with this subject, is not 
intellectual capacity, but the mere result and offspring of a 
continuous plodding among the dry details of blue books 
which prompts him to attempt to prove his cause by putting 
forward figures that could be made, with ease, to bear the 
very opposite construction that he strives to put upon them. 
As a sample of the puerility of Mr. Reid's reasoning qualities, 
he says this ; — " The Protectionists say that labour is capital : 
well climbing a greasy pole is labour, therefore climbing a 
greasy pole is capital. ** Mr. Reid means this for a very 
felicitous illustration, and the best argument he can bring 
against the undeniable fact, which to me seems strange 
that Mr. Reid should deny, that labour is indeed 
capital The answer to Mr. Reid is a very simple 
matter, and is this: climbing a greasy pole is capital 
if you are paid for it. Mr. Reid's entire speech 
might just be as easily knocked on the head 
as this portion of it, and my friend Mr. Hammond 
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has done this most powerfully and effectiyely in the 
letter mentioned, and which I trust he will publish in 
some paper with larger views than the Sydney Morning 
Herald. To shew you how ignorant Mr. Reid is of the 
state of things under his very nose, he says in the preface 
to his published speech, — "If any one talks to you of 
Protection, point him to your well employed mechanics, 
their high wages, and their comfortable homes." (Cries of 
" It's not true.") Well may you say that. I tell Mr. Reid 
that he is utterly and shamefully ignorant of the subject, I 
say without the slightest fear of truthful contradiction, that 
there is not a country on the face of the earth which could, 
in proportion to its numbers, turn out so many idle impover- 
ished men as New South Wales. (Loud and continued 
cheering.) The labour reports of the Herald and Evening 
JSewe prove this beyond controversy, and my own personal 
knowledge more than corroborates these reports. What 
faith can you put in anything that falls from Mr. Reid after 
a statement of this description. But I will now leave 
Mr. Reid to learn to know better before he puts forward 
statements as facts that have not a vestige of foundation 
in truth. (Loud cheers.) Well then, gentlemen, if you 
believe in the soundness and truth of the opinions I 
have put forward, in this, somewhat lengthy address, act 
upon them if you are wise, resist, with your whole force, a 
system which leaves you a prey to the cupidity of foreign 
countries — act like the working men of Canada and Victoria 
and assert your own power at the ballot-box — return men 
to Parliament who look forward to a higher destiny for this 
country than merely growing the raw material to be manu- 
factured by other nations. Rise in your might, against a 
system that necessitates the idleness and impoverishment of 
well nigh half the people. Let our mechanics and farmers 
and all who wish to see this a thriving manufacturing 
country, aim their deadliest blows at the system which at 
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present prevails and which transfers your labour and its 
emoluments to the hands and pockets of foreign workmen. 
(Loud cheers.) Never let this great fact be absent from 
your minds, liiat open ports meun work for the stranger 
and foreigner, and poverty and idleness for yourselves, 
accompanied by stagnation and national decay. (Great 
cheering.) Look to your children and the dark prospect 
before them under a system which encourages and prospers 
the workmen of other nations, while it leaves our own 
people in poverty and idleness. Never relax your efforts to 
destroy this system, but continually increase the emphasis 
of your protest against it. The truth is with you, and in 
the end victory will crown your efforts. In the meantime 
let all earnest souls combine in the devoted advocacy of this 
great cause — the very life of the country is involved in the 
struggle, and our triumph, which is certain at no distant 
date, will realize advantages for our people which will 
challenge the gratitude, and obtain the blessings of our own 
and after age& (Loud and long continued cheering, again 
and again repeated, in the midst of which Mr. Buchanan 
resumed his seat) 
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Thx aasiYeraazy of the birthday of the poet Btuns was oelebzated, uiiider the 
anspioes of the Highland Society of New South Walee, by an entertain- 
ment gi^en in the Froteetant Hall. Mr. Buchanan was asked to deUver 
an opening address, which he did, as follows :— 

Mb. Chaibman, and Ladibs and Gentlemen, — ^The theme 
I have been asked to discourse on, necessarily, for a 
very short time this evening is a great one, being no less 
than the character and genius of the renowned Robert 
Bums, whom Oarlyle designates as a great poet, and 
the most considerable British man of the last century. 
Of all departments of literature, poetry is by far the 
most fascinating. It is uniyersally allowed to be the 
fruit of the highest and rarest intellectual capacity. 
It is in every sense a divine gift^ the inspirations from 
which have, in all ages, attracted the warmest admiration of 
mankind and embalmed the memory of the writers in the 
hearts and affections of myriads of human beings who were 
yet unborn when the poets flourished. Poetry deals with 
themes that it is impossible for even the most callous and 
cold-hearted to be indifferent to. Every varied chord of 
the human heart is struck by the genius of the poet, and 
responds with a warm glowing emotion which soothes and 
lulls the very soul to rest Every passion in man or 
woman's nature is roused by the poVer and spirit of poetry, 
and alternately melted in tenderness or inflamed with the 
most ardent aspirations after all that is good, lovely, and 
truthful The avocation of the poet is not always limited to 
the circumstances and events of this world. Sometimes he 
launches out on the wings of a vivid and powerful imagi- 
nation, painting scenes and events beyond the gulf which 
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separates us from eternity, and sometimes, with matchless 
creative skill, depicting the action of angels and the very 
purposes of God ; frequently entering into all the miseries, 
misfortunes, and mishaps of poor human nature, and gilding 
even the hardest lot with such sweet, tender touches of 
sympathy that new courage is infused into the 
most hopeless and new strength into weakness itsel£ 
Again, we have bitter, merciless assaults upon all that is 
mean and worthless; fierce explosions of scorn and contempt 
at the hollow hypocritical falsehood of the world ; picturei^ 
of gentleness and innocence sinking and perishing in the iron 
grip of despair ; noble instances of generous devoted love 
discarding all selfish considerations, and, with a generosity 
that knows no bounds, offering up life itself in the cause of 
others, "This world," says Dr. Channing, "with all its 
prosaic everyday details, is far from being unpoeticaL 
On the contrary, it is full of the very elements of poetry. 
We have the world itself, in all its everlasting beauty, 
magnificently furnished for our reception. We have the 
beauties of nature, in their simple majesty, equally 
beautiful whether seen in the peaceful calmness of a 
smiling landscape or convidsed by the fury of a tempest 
We have the mighty ocean in all its boundless desolation, 
and, turning to even sublimer objects, we have woman 
with all her fine and manifold graces, her fulness of feeling 
and depth of affection ; the impassioned tenderness of the 
marriage tie ; the devotion and heaven-bom happiness of a 
mother or father's affection ; the wild swelling commotion 
of the young heart, with all its feverish anxieties and 
indescribable delights when the grand master passion of 
love first visits there, and awakens thoughts of a happiness 
too vast for eartL" All these are poetical, and lift the 
soul far above the ordinary everyday concerns of life^ 
affording themes for the exercise of the poet's power which, 
when touched by the magic hand of genius, invariably find 
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' a response even in the most obscure and humble of human 
hearts. The power of the poet is therefore a power of tiie 
very highest order, and the rareness of the gift proves its in- 
estimable yalua As a master of this high art Robert Bums 
stands preeminent In the short time that I am allowed forthis 
address^ of course I can do nothing more than merely glance 
at the subject You all know of the wretched drudging 
poverty of poor Bums' life from childhood upwards, of his 
incessant toil without much return, of his short life being, 
from first to last, a painful struggle with all manner of 
misfortunes and difficulties under which he ultimately sank, 
despairing and broken-hearted, in the full vigourof early man- 
hood. Notwithstanding all this, where will you find so sweet 
a singer? Where will you find a humourist so over- 
powering? Or if satire is his weapon what writer ever 
equalled the force and destructive power of his strokes. He 
died at the age of thirty-six, in the prime of early manhood, 
and his whole life might be said to have been one long day of 
uninterrupted toil His poems were written after the 
labours of the day with body and mind exhausted and worn 
out with fatigue, and, under such circumstances, surely it is 
surprising that he did so much. It would be in vain to 
speculate as to what would have been the product of Bums' 
genius tinder happier auspices. As it is, we have as it were, 
mere short glimpses of his genius, no sustained effort requir- 
ing time and study, to say nothing of peace of mind, to work 
it out — ^as Oarlyle beautifully and eloquently says " his sun 
shone as through a tropical tornado, and the pale shadow of 
death eclipsed it at noon." His works, such as they are, 
are before the world, and have been so for nearly a century, 
and curious enough no poet, with the single exception of 
Shakespeare, has given rise to so much earnest disquisition, 
has attracted the attention of so many men of genius, and 
afforded a theme for some of their finest writings, what then 
is there in Bums' poetry that gives rise to all this ? I say its 
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truthfulness, its naturalness, its masculine force and vigour, 
its high poetic beauty as coming from the very soul of a man 
who saw, with a clear, penetrating eye; every object he 
attempted to describe. There is nothing effeminate about 
Bums, although no woman was ever gifted with a keener 
sensibility. He has a heart overflowing with love and tender- 
ness to all animate and inanimate things. He grieves over 
the fall of a simple flower, and a wounded hare limping past 
him in the fields of his daily labour, calls forth his impas> 
sioned sympathy and his bitter curses at the cruelty of such 
an act Carlyle, in his fine eloquent style, says: "A 
thousand battle fields remain unsung ; but a wounded hare 
has not perished without its memorial, a balm of mercy still 
breathes upon us from its dumb agonies because a poet was 
thera*' There never lived so gentle, loving, tender, a being 
as the poet, and yet withal so stem and manly a character, 
he is a &.vourite wherever he goes, loved by high and low. 
High bom dames of the nobility, duchesses and countesses, 
are thrown into raptures by the fascinations of his conversa- 
tion, and pronounce him the most perfectly well-bred man 
they ever met — a fine homage to the genius and character of 
this ploughman — a man whose keen sensitive nature and 
exquisite delicacy of feeling was well calculated to captivate 
the sympathy of refined and accomplished women. When 
Bums comes first to Edinburgh he is only some twenty- 
three years of age, and he has scarcely ever looked on any 
face but that of a peasant. He is a peasant himself, and, up 
to this time, his every day companions are the peasantry, 
male and female, of his country. But, in Edinburgh, he is 
at once introduced to as noble a band of men of genius, 
scholars and philosophers, as could be found at that time, or 
indeed I may say at any time, in any city of the world. 
Such men as David Hume, the renowned historian and 
profound and subtle philosopher, Adam Smith, whose great 
work on political economy altered the policy of nations 
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Henry McKenzie, the author of '* The man of feeling." The 
celebrated Professor Bugald Stewart, Lord Monboddo, the 
original of Darwin's philosophy, Professor Allison, the 
accomplished author of the essay on taste, Blair, Blacklocki 
and many others, including Sir Walter Scott, then a boy of 
sixteen. Into this splendid society of accomplished men of 
genius, Robert Bums, just from the plough tail, walked, with 
no forwardness or flippancy of any kind, but with the 
consciommess that this was his proper place, and that his 
genius gave him a right to be here. He deliberately 
measures himself against the best of them, without a taint of 
vanity or conceit, but with a self-possessed assurance that 
he^ too, was one of the gifted, and that it was in such society 
that he had a right to speak. Professor Stewart has left 
on record that he outshone the best of them in the profound 
depth and eloquence of his conversation, so much so that the 
great Hume confessed that he was more than his match in 
controversy. No higher proof of the remarkable genius of 
Bums could be given than this. But I have scarcely left 
myself time to say a word about his poetry. Graphic force 
and condensed power of expression with a deeply touching 
pathos are its characteristics. Take one example, the 
description of a storm in four lines : — 

The wind blew as 't would blaw its last, 

The rattling showers rose on the blast. 

The speedy gleams the darkness swallowed. 

Loud, deept and long the thunder bellowed. 
It was a tme poet who wrote that line **The speedy gleama 
the darkness swallowed." It is simply magnificent in its 
power of expression and indicates the finest poetic faculty^ • 
Take another four lines, among scores of such, on a different 
theme-— 

Had we never loved so kindly. 

Had we never loved so blindly. 

Never met or never parted. 

We had ne'er been brok«i-hearted« 
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Surely there is beauty, vigour, condensation, pathos, and 
true poetry in those four lines. Lord Byron takes them for 
his motto to the " Bride of Abydos" and Sir Walter Scott 
says they convey the complete history of an unfortunate 
courtship with unexampled felicity and power. His descrip- 
tion of a brawling rivulet, called in Scotland a bum, is 
admirable, and in point of poetic beauty and descriptive.- 
power, superior to a long poem. Tennyson writes on the 
same subject : — • 

Whiles ow'ere a linn the burnie plays, 

As through the glen it wimpl't 

Whiles round a rocky scar it strays, 

Whiles in a weil it dimpFt ; 

Whiles glittered to the nightly rays, 

Wi* bickering dancing dazzle, 

Whiles cockit underneath the braes. 

Below the spreading hazel 

Unseen that night. 

It was also a poet, and a true one, who wrote those lines so 
beautiful in their expressive, force, and so true. Here is 
the sort of trenchant power he brings to bear in finishing off 
a popular actor he saw at Edinburgh — 

Thou art awkward, stifi^ affected, 
Murdering nature, torturing art, 
Natural graces all rejected. 
Thou indeed dost act a part. 

But it is as a song writer that Bums will live for ever. 
Some one has said that Shakespeare is not more certainly 
tlie first of dramatists than Bums is the first of songsters, 
and this is true. He throws off literally hundreds of songs 
liiat Shakespeare would have been proud to own, with an 
ease and facility in every sense wonderful It would be 
impossible here to notice the infinite variety of his songs and 
their infinite beauty. " Scots wha hae" stands out univer- 
sally allowed to be the finest war ode ever written, a blaze 
of fierce fiery energy never to be forgotten, that should be 
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song, as Carlyle says, with the throat of the whirlwind. '* A^ 
man's a man for a' that" has been translated and sung in 
almost every language, and the name of Bums blessed for 
writing it Compare the manly sentiment of those songs 
with the diseased unwholesome sentiment of a set of songs, 
the product of the late American war, such as " Just before 
the battle, mother," " Oh, mother IVe come home to die," 
" My mother kissed me in a dream," i&a I cannot for 
my life .understand what is the meaning of all this poor 
prate about one's mother on so supreme an occasion as the 
eve of battle. Bums does not offer his men much prospect 
of seeing their mothers on such an occasion. No, it is 
"Welcome to your gory bed," that he holds out as an 
attraction to them with the consciousness that they will be 
iired at it rather than dismayed by it Talking of mothers 
a good story is told of the celebrated British general, Sir 
David Baird's, mother. Sir David was taken prisoner in 
India, and the news came to England that, by way of 
insulting and degrading British officers in the hands of the 
enemy, they were chained to sepoys and kept that way night 
and day. Some friends undertook to communicate the sad 
intelligence to Lady Baird, Sir David's mother, and having 
done so, they were shocked to hear Lady Baird, instead of 
being speechless with grief as they expected, ejaculate in 
the broadest Scotch "a ' weel, God help the poor wretch 
that's tethered to our Davie." " Oh mother I've come home 
to die" would not be the words used by such a son to such a 
mother. If there was dying in the question it would be the 
field of battle that such a man as Sir David Baird would 
select for such a purpose. In Bums' songs there is no such 
spurious sentiment as disfigures those American songs. In 
conclusion I have left myself no opportunity to speak of 
Bums as a man. I have nothing to say against his character, 
I only wish that every man who finds fault with his 
character were a fiftieth part as good, generous, and kind- 
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hearted. At this time of day it seems to me a mere 
impertinence to speak of Burns' character as it has been 
talked of. He was a large-hearted, unselfish, genuine man, 
and as such let him always be thought of, because it was his 
true character. The British Government could find him 
nothing higher to do than guaging ale barrels, and on this I 
cannot help again quoting Carlyle, for he says with great 
beauty and true poetry — " They forgot that a courser of the 
sun could not be tamely yoked as a dray-horse — ^his hoofs 
are of fire, and his path lies through the heavens, carrying 
light to all lands, not lumbering over mud high-ways, 
dragging ale for earthly appetites from door to door.'' And 
so poor Bums wears himself out in thirty-six years, he dies 
in poverty and sadness, fighting with difficulties to the last, 
and while he is dying in one room, his poor wife is giving 
birth to twins in the next His genius the world is still 
possessed of, and as each year rolls on it adds fresh treasures 
to his fame. It is now over one hundred years since his 
birth, and his genius shines, through his works, with as pure 
and brilliant a lustre as ever, and like Milton's day star 
Tricks its beams and with new spangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky. 

"nils address was much applauded, and at its close the 
cheering was long continued. 
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Os Taetday th6 Uth Novomber, 1879, Mr. Buchanan mofed the AdjounimeBt of 
the HouM to call attention to the speech delirered at Balmain by Arch* 
bishop Vanghan. Mr. Bnchanan spoke as follows :— 

Mb. Speakeb, — I move the adjournment of the House to 
bring under the notice of the Government a matter of con- 
siderable importance, I refer to the extraordinary speech 
delivered by Archbishop Yaughan, at Balmain, last Sunday, 
and reported in the newspapers of Monday. My duty com- 
pels me to notice the tone and style of that speech, and I ask 
any candid mind to read it and then judge of the propriety of 
such a deliverance. The manifest tendency of such a speech 
is to inflame the passions of those who listen to it, and it is 
not by such utterances that the public peace is preserved. 
There could be no doubt as to the danger of such harangues. 
The people were asked if they would not spill their blood in 
the cause the speaker was advocating. That cause being 
opposition to the Public School law. The speech had 
astonished the whole community, and a large proportion of 
the Roman Catholics were as loud in their condemnation of 
it as were Protestant& If this speech had been delivered in 
Grermany, in France, or even in Rome, Archbishop Yaughan 
would have been within the four walls of a jail before 
twenty-four hours had passed over his head. There are 
archbishops and bishops, at the . present moment, suffering 
imprisonment, I don't say justly, in Germany, for much less 
than is involved in this speech of Archbishop Yaughan'is^ 
I wii^ particularly to call the attention of the Government 
to the matter, and to ask whether this man, or any man, is 
to be allowed to address language to the people which cannot 
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but have a dangerous tendency. If the speech meant any- 
thing it meant that an education act was expected which 
they — ^the people the Archbishop was addressing, were bound 
to resist, in fact to spill their blood in resisting. Surely 
this could be looked at in no other light but as an invitation 
to open and undisguised violence. There have been, in our 
own times, men imprisoned in England for the use of 
language in addressing large bodies of the people, less 
questionable than this. Daniel O'Connell received a 
sentence of imprisonment for such language, and it becomes 
a serious question how far the use of such language as that 
contained in this Balmain speech, could be tolerated by the 
Government in view of the preservation and security of the 
public peace. Not only was this imprudence in the use of 
language characteristic of a large portion of the speech, but 
the Archbishop aggravated matters by giving outrageously 
false representations of history, I don't say intentionally, 
but none the less playing on the ignorance of the people he 
was addressing. Those people were blinded as to the real 
facts of the case, so that there was a danger of their being 
mislead into a position where they might fall victims 
to the violated law. Herein lay the thoughtlessness 
and rashness of Archbishop Yaughan. Under the free 
flag of England great liberty of speech was very 
justly allowed, but he had yet to learn that under 
that flag language tending to endanger the public peace 
would be tolerated. There could be no more whole- 
some procedure on the part of the Government than 
to read this Archbishop a lesson — to bring him to the bar 
of justice ; and if so brought, he would venture to say that 
he would very soon be the right man in the right place. 
Really, when we came to reflect upon this inflammatory 
language, we would almost imagine that the speaker was 
bereft of his senses. We demanded nothing for the 
Protestants that we did not freely give to the Roman 
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Catholics; and to justify any language approacliing that 
used by Archbishop Yaughan, we should have to pass an 
educational measure giving large benefits to the Protestant 
portion of the people, and systematically excluding the 
Roman Catholics from all participation in the boon. But 
the reverse of this was the casa Whatever measure we had 
passed had been for the benefit of the whole people, Roman 
Catholics as well as Protestants. When we, therefore, 
found the whole people standing on the same level of equality 
— ^all participating equally in the benefits arising from our 
legislation — how unjustifiable seemed the conduct of this 
Archbishop? How severely must he stand condemned at 
the bar of public opinion ; how, even among the Roman 
Catholics, the unreflecting portion of whom he was so 
egregiously misleading, must he stand condemned for the 
language and attitude he had assumed all through this 
great educational controversy. Now the Archbishop alleged 
that the Roman Catholics could not conscientiously avail 
themselves of the educational measure the Government had 
brought forward. I meet him on the very threshold of his 
argument by the assertion that this is not true, there being 
dose on 11,000 Roman Catholic children attending our most 
excellent Public Schools at the present moment This 
Archbishop, who prated about tyranny, practised the most 
abhorrent tyranny over his followers. In the first place he 
donounced our Public Schools as " seed plots of immorality, 
infidelity and lawlessness," thereby attempting by false 
representations to bring discredit upon our Public School 
system, which is hailed as a blessing by almost the entire 
population. Who was it, in the case of Mr. Kenna of 
Bathurst, that launched damnation at his head because h6 
asserted the right to send his children to what school he 
pleased? Mr. Kenna had his children at the Sydney 
Grammar School, as in his opinion the institution where 
most justice would be done them, and because he refused 
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to take them away from that school at the bidding of the 
priests of Kome, they refused him on his death-bed the rites 
of the Ohurch, and threatened him with the refusal of 
Christian bunaL Mr. Kenna was firm and resolute in 
resisting this unexampled oppression and insult, and 
although enervated and weakened by disease and approach- 
ing death, he never flinched a hair's breadth, but 
with his last breath hurled defiance at his priestly 
tyrants. Who can contemplate without extreme admi- 
ration the conduct of Mr. Kenna in thus daring 
and defying those priests, and resisting their monstrous 
demands literally to the death, telling them to leave 
his dying chamber, and asserting his manhood and the 
right to govern and control his own children even with his 
last breatL All honor to the man who so acted. He died 
without the ghostly aid of priestcraft, and preserved his 
manhood and independence in spite of all the threats and 
terrors of Roma His death may be considered as a 
triumph over superstition and priestly tyramiy, and his 
example may well inspire his Roman Catholic brethren of 
all classes with courage and hope. The language used by 
Archbishop Vaughan at Balmain makes one almost believe 
that he is lost to all sense of what is due to the law which 
protects him. This was the opinion of men, uttered at 
every street comer, many of them expressing a belief that 
the speech was extravagant and dangerous to the public 
peace. When we consider how much the speaker relied 
upon the ignorance of the people he was addressing, and 
how unique and extraordinary were his interpretations of 
history, no one could avoid the conclusion that his passion 
ran away with his reason, and left him not altogether 
responsible for what he said. Here is an example of the 
language he used : — " I will not conceal from you, or from 
myself, that there are signs in the heavens of that which of 
all things else in a free country is likely to produce such a 
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storm as no bishop or priest would be able to avert I refer 
to the spirit of tyranny and persecution that seems as if 
they were about to be unchained.'' Now, surely, this is 
unpardonable language to be used to a mob of excited 
people, and all because t^e Government think fit, in the 
interest of the people's well-being, to establish a system of 
public education which people may either take advantage of 
or not, just as they please. One would think the Grovem- 
ment was passing an Act to compel Boman Catholics to 
enter the Public Schools on pain of imprisonment As 
matters stand, if the threatened storm came at all, it would 
come from the Roman Catholics themselves, and, in that 
case we wanted neither bishop nor archbishop to avert it 
The powers that be were quite sufficient for that purpose, 
and they would no longer be deserving of that appellation 
if they were not The Archbishop talked of the impending 
' storm in a style that led us to believe that his object was 
intimidation, because the inference clearly was that if the 
bishops and archbishop were powerless to avert the storm, 
no other power could do so, and the people would therefore 
be left at its mercy. If this threatened storm should ever 
come, which there is not the slightest fear of, Archbishop 
Yaughan will get his eyes opened at the ease wiA 
which it will be dispelled, and its elements scattered 
to the four winds, without the slightest aid from 
bishop or archbishop whose spirit I imagine would 
rather inspire and animate the storm than attempt 
to allay it Let honourable gentlemen just listen to this 
passage from the speech in question : " What did we suffer 
as slaves and helots for at home? Because we preferred 
torture and death to acting against our conscience, and to be 
butchered and disembowelled rather than allow those for 
whom we were responsible to be tampered with in their faith. 
We hoped that we had escaped from all forms of tyranny 
and persecution by coming so far away, where we were told 
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that all were equal and all were free. The end of the more 
brutal form of persecution and of the more cultivated is one, 
it is to destroy our holy religion. I believe the scientific 
method is more effective, and I believe more odious, than 
the more expeditious way of tearing out the heart and 
bowels of a living and grown man." I ask the honourable 
members of this House if they can imagine more outrageous 
language than this, addressed as it was, to an excited 
multitude and plainly intimating that our enlightened and 
benificent education law was more odious and cruel in its 
operation than " tearing out the heart and bowels of a living 
and grown man." This Archbishop seemed very familiar 
with the process of disembowelling people and tearing out 
their hearts. Probably he remembered that this was a 
favourite recreation and pastime of popes, cardinals, and 
archbishops in bygone times, and hence the readiness with 
which those superfine appliances suggest themselves to the 
simple and innocent mind of Archbishop Vaughan. It was 
immediately after the utterance of this passage that he 
went on to describe an instrimient of torture called the 
" scavingers daughter," and again compared our educational 
law to the operation of this instrument in crushing out the 
faith of the peopla How implicitly this priest relied upon 
the ignorance of his auditors. — Let me ask him, who 
invented those implements of torture? Not only the 
" scavenger's daughter " but the scavenger himself, and a 
long ancestry of the same breed. If he wished to go to the 
grand armoury of all sorts of implements of mutilation, 
torture, and maltreatment, let him go to the Vatican. That 
was where they originated and where they were stored 
ready for use even in this nineteenth century. Archbishop 
Vaughan seemed to be ignorant of history, or he presumed 
upon the ignorance of the people to an incalculable extent, 
when he had the temerity to speak of implements of torture 
with the history of his church before his eyes. The sighs 
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and groans of the many victims who have writhed under 
the tortures of the Inquisition have not yet died away 
and cannot be forgotten. What in the name of truth 
and fact is the history of the papacy ? Was it not one long 
history of cruelty, torture, mutilation, and every conceivable 
refinement of human suffering? Was not that its true 
history from the very day of its inauguration, or, more 
correctly speaking, its apostacy ? Nobody would dare deny 
this ; nobody could deny it Just let the dungeons of the 
Inquisition be opened, at any period of its history, and look 
at the poor, mangled, groaning victims trembling in every 
fibre under the rack and thumb-screw. And who were the 
authors of all this dastardly work? Let the answer be 
proclaimed to the four winds. The priests of the church of 
this very Archbishop. All history spoke loudly of its 
infamy, and yet here, ip this enlightened city of Sydney, 
this Archbishop had the bare-faced insolence to prate about 
implements of tortura The Church of Rome wcus ingenious 
in the invention of implements to produce and prolong 
human agony. And to whom were those infernal machines 
applied? They were applied notably to men of genius, 
whose grand intellects had made discoveries for the benefit 
of humanity ; and it was because they would not recant 
their faith in their discoveries, which conflicted with the 
superstitions of Bome, that those terrible appliances of 
torture and death were brought to bear on them. No 
trovemment, no State, no church, no organization of any 
kind had so signalised itself by cruel relentless torture and 
persecution as had the Church of Rome. This is a fact 
known to intelligent mankind, and can neither be gainsayed 
or denied. And yet this man. Archbishop Yaughan, talked 
of the persecution he had suffered, talked of himself as a 
helot and a slave coming from England where, for the last 
fifty years, a Liberal Government had been in the van in 
lifting off disabilities from all sects — ^from Dissenters and 
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Jewi^ as well as from Boman Oatholica All tlhis must be 
known to Dr. Yaugkan, and his speech at Balmain could 
have been intended for no other purpose but to inflame the 
minds of his hearers against the education law of this 
country. Any one who knew the history of the world, 
must be filled with absolute wonder on reading this speech 
of Archbishop Yaughan's. Did he forget the terror and 
agonies of that awful St Bartholomew's night when wild 
massacre ran riot % Did he forget that that was the result 
of a Popish plot, which was planned and deliberated upon 
for years before it was executed ? Did he forget that, with 
the sanction and authority of the Pope, a body of innocent 
people, men, women, and children, in the dead of night, 
when helpless and asleep in bed, at a given signal, were 
ruthlessly slaiightered and mangled by the most detestable 
and cowardly acts ever perpetrated under the silent stars of 
heaven. Did Archbishop Yaughan forget these things, 
or did he think that we coidd ever forget them % The 
record of that bloody massacre gleamed in lurid flames 
from the world's past history, and would not suffer 
itself to be extinguished It would never be erased from 
the memory of man, but would stand out, high and 
conspicuous above every event of history, an everlasting 
monument of the cruelty, cowardice, and infamy of the 
Church of Bome. But retribution had followed and 
continues, and ever will continue to follow, as the intelligent 
reader of history .cannot fail to observe, seen in the fact, as 
a great writer has remarked, that the streets and gutters of 
the city of that massacre had since periodically run red 
with the blood of archbishops and priests, thus marking the 
. universal hatred of the act, which lived, and ever will live, 
in the human heart It would occupy too much time were 
I to go into the history of the enormities of this Church. 
Its whole history was one long dark night of cruelty and 
oppression, blasphemy and bloodshed. Archbishop Yaughaii 
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told the people at Balmain that he was ready to spill his 
blood in the cause. I suppose he meant the cause of resist- 
ing our education law. The Archbishop said this when 
surrounded by a number of friends and when danger was 
very far away. But when the time of blood-spilling comes, 
if it ever comes, it will probably require a pair of very sharp 
eyes to light upon Dr. Yaughan within a mile of it. He is 
not the man to incur any risks dangerous to the comforts 
and luxuries of his very easy life. But he had an admirable 
opportunity of serving his poor flock without spilling his 
blood. We see him rolling along every day in a rich 
equipage drawn by two horses, I suppose in imitation of 
the Apostles. Why does he not sell his carriage and 
horses, and give the proceeds to the poor % That would be 
a means of serving the poor Archbishop Yaughan could 
easily avail himself o£ But no, he preferred to keep his 
chariot Dr. Yaughan claimed to be a successor of die 
Apostles. We had received some very grand Isssons from 
the Apostlea Their history was the most glorious extant. 
But they never kept carriages and horses, and drove about 
the flowery paths of life, ending in some luxurious and 
comfortable Apostolic palace. We had also the fact recorded 
that they never received payment for what they did. The 
Apostle Paul gave us some information as to what he got 
in return for his splendid services. Here was a portion of 
the payment he got : " Of the Jews five times I received 
forty stripes save ona" That was a species of thirty-nine 
articles that modem archbishops and bishops were not 
familiar with. " Thrice was I beaten with rods, once was 
I stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and a day I 
have been in the deep, in joumeyings often, in perils of 
waters, in perils of robbers, in perils of mine own 
countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils in the 
city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils among 
false brethren, in weariness, in painf ulness, in watchings, 
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often in htingelr and thirst — ^in fastings, often in cold 
and nakedness." In this beautiful and pathetic lan- 
guage, the Apostle Paul tells us of the reward he 
received ; nevertheless he did not flinch or shrink from his 
work, but went through it all and on to his ignominious 
death with a steadfastness and unalterable courage that 
surrounds his name with a halo of imperishable glory, 
enabling us to draw a mighty distinction between the 
grandeur of his life and death and the insolent hypocrisy of 
his pretended successors. What a difference between the 
life of the Apostle Paul and the life of this Archbishop. 
And what a hollow mockery and shallow deception it was 
on his part to talk of shedding his blood when no one was 
desirous of interfering with him in the slightest degree. 
Every intelligent, upright, honest man who read and 
understood his Bible must come to the conclusion that 
modem sacerdotalism was a delusion, a mockery, and a 
most egregious snara Well, this Archbishop, it seemed, 
was going to declare war ! That was the sum and 
substance of his speech so far as we could sea I do not 
understand how it was that none of the Archbishop's 
friends took him in hand to see to his protection. I know 
that the Archbishop is surrounded by Irish priests who do 
not like him, and perhaps the reason why they did nothing to 
protect him was because they were following the principle 
that if they allowed him a sufficiency of rope the desired 
consummation would be secured But whether that were so 
or not I ask the intelligent Roman Catholics of this 
community, whether they were prepared any longer to 
endure the insolence of a dictation which deprives them of 
the right to send their own children to what school they 
please ? Did they not know that their children in our Public 
Schools were being made accomplished men and women, 
that they were receiving a good education and, knowing that, 
would they for one moment surrender their manhood into 
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the hands of men who have no right to demand such a 
sacrifice, and which cannot be granted without degradation 
and the forfeiture of self-respect and everything bearing the 
semblance of honor and manly independence. I appeal to 
the Roman Oatholics, for whom I have a great respect, and 
in whom I feel a deep interest, not to allow themselves to 
be trodden down in this way, and I feel sure that if they 
resist oppression, above all the oppression that interferes 
with the government of their own children, they will be 
happier men and women with happier homes, adorned by 
more enlightened and accomplished children. I have felt it 
my duty to bring this matter under the notice of the House. 
I think Archbishop Yaughan has used language altogether 
unjustifiable in this Balmain address. It seems to me that 
nothing but misery can follow such ill-judged harangues, 
which may lead those who listen to them into misery and 
wretchedness, because so sure as they come into collision with 
the law so sure will punishment follow. If such language 
as I have referred to is persisted in by Archbishop 
Yaughan, or any archbishop or bishop, I hope the Grovem- 
ment will adopt means to protect society from such a danger 
and to bring the offenders to justice, whoever and whatever 
they may be. (Loud cheers.) 
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Os the Sad June, 1880, Sir Henry Parkes moved the seeond reading of the 
lioensing Bill, on whloh occasion Mr. Buchanan delivered the following 
speech :— 

I DO not think the Premier can be congratulated upon 
the bill he has introduced, or upon the speech with which 
he has moved the second reading. The speech seems to me 
to be strangely inconsistent as well as, in some degree, 
incoherent. The English statistics to which the honourable 
member has appealed are not of any moment or value., 
They only prove that in seasons of prosperity, when the 
people's pockets were overflowing with money, they drank 
more than they did when they were empty. The state- 
ments the honourable gentleman made about America were 
as surprising to me as they would be to any one else who 
has visited that country. I noticed nothing so notable 
in America than the fact that if you go to an office there 
to transact any business, you are immediately asked to 
adjourn to the bar of a public house, and there the business 
is dona The statement of the Premier, that the Americans 
do not drink at meals, is without a shadow of foundation. 
The action of the State of Maine has been referred to, but 
every one knows that the people of that State quickly 
discovered the folly and absurdity to which they had 
committed themselves, and had to retrace their steps. Now 
there is as much liquor consumed in the State of Maine as 
in any other part of the United Statea But, notwith- 
standing all these statements, I contend that the 
consumption of drink in America is very much the same as 
in England ; and that in England it is about the same, in 
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proportion to numbers, as it is in New South Wale& In 
spite of aU tfaat you can do that consumption will continue, 
with little alteration, till the end of time. But just let us 
for a moment consider the inconsistent position occupied by 
the Premier in reference to this matter. He says that the 
liquor trade is encouraging intemperance all over the 
country — ^these are his exact words. If that is so, why 
does he bring in a bill to l^ialise such a trade, to encourage 
it by stamping it with l^;al approval? The Premier's 
statement is equivalent to saying that a trade which 
directly occasions domestic disruption, desolation, and ruin, 
leading to the loss of health, employment, character, self- 
respect, and the multiplicity of evils which naturally follow 
in the wake of such a state of things, should be carried on 
wil^ all the sanction and authority that law can 
give it. The Premier of this country who has introduced 
this bill has introduced a bill which, on his own 
shewing, will l^;alise a trade that encourages intemperance 
all over the country, in the name of morality and all that is 
righteous, if the Premier believes this why does he introduce 
such a bill % surely he would perform his duty more faith- 
fully, would be truer to himself and his opinions, if he intro> 
duced a bill to put an end to the trade altogether. The 
question arises — either this trade is legitimate or it is 
illegitimate; If it is ill^timate let it be put a stop to at 
once. For my part I think it just as legitimate as any 
other trade, and on that ground I cannot see the justice of 
demanding a license fee to carry it on. The bill before the 
House does not attempt in a single instance, to do what 
might be done by a Government who understood the 
question and its duty in reference to it. The object of the 
Crovemment should be to license houses kept by men of high 
character, the houses containing ample accommodation, 
rather than to harass the trade with innumerable annoy- 
ances and petty degrading insults at the hands of police 
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officers. It is a most outrageous thing that jou license a 
person of admitted respectability and character to carry on 
this business, charging him a heavy fee annually for so 
doing, while, at the same time, you let loose the police upon 
him to break down his door at any hour of the night, the 
police, by this bill, being authorised to do so, if there is any 
undue delay in opening the door when called on, the undue 
delay being a matter for the judgment of the police. How 
can you hope for men of character to take their families into 
a house exposed to an outrage and degradation of this 
description ? I am sure such things will not be countenanced 
by any men^ber of this House who understands and respects 
liberty. The Bill does not attempt to put down mere 
drinking kennels or shanties, in ftict it encourages them by 
authorising the magistrates, if they think right, to dispense 
with every necessary accommodation, so that, under the bill, 
a public-house may be licensed with nothing but a bar to 
drink at, and thus the worst defect of the present system is 
retained, the bill leaving untouched the lowest type df 
drinking den& This trade might be made a great comfort 
and advantage to the public if only first-class hotels were 
licensed and all mere drinking houses swept away. If men 
of character and respectability applied for licenses for any 
houses having the necessary accommodation, the licenses 
should be granted without fee of any kind. I cannot 
see on what principle of justice this trade should 
be singled out for special taxation, a taxation from 
which all other trades are exempt The Premier 
will probably justify the tax by saying that we are 
dealing witli a trade which is demoralising and 
ruinous to the best interests of the peopla I hear 
some honourable gentlemen cheer this remark, but if 
this is true why do you license it? What can we 
think of men who, holding such opinions, give their 
votes to license a trade that brings desolation and ruin 
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upon large masses of the people, and undermines and saps 
the foundations of human virtue and integrity. This is an 
important measure, but its provisions are such as could 
never have been Revised by any person who had the 
slightest appreciation of what was due to the free and 
intelligent society that surrounds him. Just let me shortly 
point out a few of the very gross things that this bill 
contains. Under the 8th clause a witness who refuses to be 
sworn is to be liable to sixty days' imprisonment, and so 
also is a witness who absents himself when called upon to 
give evidence. The man may be detained by illness and 
not be able to attend, and yet he is to be liable to a fine 
of £50, or sixty days' imprisonment, if he fails to appear. 
If a witness be disrespectful to the chairman of the 
licensing board, probably some inflated blockhead who may 
have no proper idea of the responsibility of his position, 
or what really constitutes disrespect, a penalty of sixty 
days' imprisonment is the consequence. The proposal which 
the Premier, in introducing the bill, seemed to justify — 
namely, that a policeman shall have the power to break 
into a public house if the landlord does not open the door 
promptly — is a detestable power, and I cannot imagine how 
any Minister of the Grown could deliberately sit down and 
draw a clause so arbitrary and oppressive. Tlie publican 
may be fast asleep in bed, in the dead of night, and if he 
do not promptly answer the summons of the policeman, 
which he cannot hear, he is to be subject to this outrage. 
The bill goes on to provide that the holder of a license 
shall not be allowed to supply liquor to a prostitute; 
but how is he to know a prostitute if one comes into his 
house, and is it because she is a prostitute that she is not to 
be allowed a glass of liquor ? If this is the reason, it 
would be equally valid in preventing her being supplied 
with meat from the butcher, or bread from the baker. 
It is this pitiful wretched meddling with the rights 
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of people that I most complain of in this bill 
The ignorance displayed by the friends of it is 
superlative, and those CTuel and galling attempts to interfere 
with the rational liberty of individuals meet you at every 
turn. I would prefer that the matter of granting licenses 
should be placed in the hands of the District Oourt Judges, 
but, if a Board is preferred, as the bill takes all sorts of 
care that no one having any interest in public houses should 
sit upon it, it would be only justice to exclude teetotallers. 
This bill, it will be observed, deals with a variety of matters 
besides the liquor traffic, greatly to its detriment. It 
would have been well had the bill dealt with liquor licenses 
only, but no one can blind his eyes to the &<;t that this 
measure aims at putting an end to the Sunday evening 
lectures which have for some time past been delivered at 
the different theatres in Sydney. Those lectures, I am 
informed, because I never attended any of them, affect to 
deny the Ghnstian religion. Yielding to no man in 
respect, veneration, and love for the simple beauty of that 
religion, I think we can all very well afford to allow all 
opinions free scope. To attempt to coerce or put down any 
adverse opinion by any other weapon than fair argument is 
at variance with the spirit of the age, and should be 
discountenanced by all lovers of free speecL The days of 
pains and penalties for the free expression of one's thoughts 
have long since passed away, although the spirit of those 
dark times seems to be revived in the clauses of this bill 
which strike at these theatre lecturer& According to the 
bill, lecture halls must be licensed, and if not licensed the 
lecturer must have permission from the Colonial Secretary 
before he can deliver his opinions to the publia This 
seems a retrograde and barbarous movement, a pandering 
on the part of those responsible for this bill, to the 
narrowest and bitterest spirit of persecution. The same 
spirit that would close a man's mouth against the free 
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utterance of his thoughts would enclose his body within 
the four walls of a prison, or bum it at the stake, in 
pursuance of their dark and benighted intolerance. The 
truth has nothing to fear, the more it comes in contact with 
false opinions the more certain is their destruction. Free 
enquiry should be everywhere encouraged, and will go on in 
spite of the combined despostisms of the world, as well as 
the small tyranny of this very c(mtemptible little bill The 
Premier, in his speech, seemed to argue against these 
Sunday lecturers being allowed to continue their lectures 
because, he argued, as the people won't suffer the plays of 
Shakespeare to be performed on Sunday nights, he did not 
see the justice of allowing lectures to be delivered on that 
night denying the truth of the Christian religion. I 
question very much whether the people would object 
to the plays of Shakespeare being performed on 
Sunday nights; but even suppose they did, that 
would be no valid reason for closing the theatres 
against accomplished and intellectual men, speculating upon 
the truth or falsehood of all that is offered for the acceptance 
of human belie£ It would be well for all parties concerned 
to meet the conclusions of free inquiry and put them down, 
if they can, by argumentative force and not by brute force, 
and I for one, believe that, in such an encounter, the grand 
truths of the Christian religion have nothing to fear. The 
plays of Shakespeare are among the best educational 
agencies of which we have any knowledge, and any man who 
purposes to perform the great works of the English 
dramatists ought to be allowed to do so without a license. 
This oppressive principle of the bill has been extended to 
concerts and ball rooms, and is a most harsh and uncalled 
for interference with the innocent enjoyments of the people. 
The House ought to exact an apology from the Premier for 
putting such provisions into the Bill, provisions worthy of 
the ages of persecution when argument was answered by 
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imprisonment and death, and the right of free speech 
strangled by a wild and savage fanaticism. Although this 
bill deals with these important matters spoken of, still, in 
the main, it is intended to settle the principles upon which 
this drink traffic shall be suffered to continue. One would 
think this a simple enough matter, and so it would be if the 
Government would only license respectable houses, of ample 
accommodation, kept by respectable men, and, above all, see 
to the establishment of a system by which the adulteration 
of the liquor sold shall be constituted a crime, and punished 
with imprisonment It would be also an advantage, which 
I observe the bill recognises, to see to the size of the 
measures used by the publican in serving out his liquor. 
There have, of late years, been some extraordinary inroads 
upon the standard measures, inroads which have always 
tended to diminish the size of the vessel used. I observed, 
no later than this very day, this sort of measure used in a 
public house, and so struck was I with its insignificance, 
that I brought it away with me for exhbition in this House, 
and here it is. Now I ask honourable members did they 
ever see a more miserable, attenuated, consumptive-looking 
abortive article, one feels horrified at such an abomination 
when the days of pints and quarts are remembered, and I 
am glad to observe the bill enforces a return to those 
substantial measure& In what I have said I have pointed 
out only a few of the defects of the bill, and I know the 
honourable member for the Lower Hunter will supply what 
I have omitted. The principle of the bill is radically wrong 
and the details are such that they will continue the 
very defects that the bill was introduced for the purpose 
of abolishing. Let me say a word or two to the teetotallers 
before I . conclude. This class of society seem to suppose ' 
that it is the number of public-houses that creates the 
demand for drink — it is exactly the opposite. Surely all 
reasonable men will admit that it is the demand for drink 
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that creates the public-houacs. Suppose there are 100 
public-houses in the principal street in Sydney, if you close 
fifty of them what result do you bring about? The 
teetotallers tell you that by such a procedure you reduce 
the consumption of drink one-half, but common sense tells 
you that you do nothing of the kind ; but more likely you 
leave the consumption of drink exactly as it was, with this 
difference — that you drive the consumption of the fifty 
houses you abolish into the coffers of the fifty you allow to 
remain. In the language of a celebrated writer, those 
advocates of the reduction of the number of public-houses, 
believing that by so doing they reduce the consumption of 
drink, " mistake the cataract that breaks the stream for the 
fountain from which it springs, and are content to refer 
the fruit to the blossom without taking into consideration 
the germination of the seed and the underground working 
of the root." Of course if you reduced the number of 
public-houses to a large extent its effect upon the 
consumption would be felt, but I believe a reduction of 
even thirty per cent, would occasion no perceptible 
difference in the consumption. You may reason as you 
like, but to the end of time you will never be rid of sin, 
you will never be rid of misery, and rely upon it that men 
will murder themselves by excess in drink as by other 
excesses, as long as the world lasts. Remove every public- 
house from this city to-morrow, and innumerable private 
stills will be established where poisonous drinks will be 
fabricated, detracting infinitely more from the well-being of 
humanity than the trade as it now stands would do were it 
doubled or trebled. As long as you have to deal with this 
world you will have to deal with poor, frail, struggling 
humanity. You will have to deal with men who have not 
the fimmess to resist the temptations of drink. You may 
persuade the drunkard and rescue him from his danger 
and distress by making him a total abstainer — the only hope 
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for him — ^but you will never suoooed by imposing severe 
restrictions, even if these restrictions are upheld by all the 
solemnity that attaches to an Act of Parliament If the 
public-houses are not called into existence by the demand 
for drink, any number of them can do no hamu 
Men don't drink in consequence of the presence of 
a public-house; they drink from inclination, strong 
in some men, liable to become a disease in others, and a 
disease characterized by an insatiable and devouring craving 
which hurries its victims to sure and certain perdition. 
This excess carries its own remedy with it If the 
unspeakable tortures of the ordeal do not, with frightful 
agonies, drive the unhappy victims back to total abstinence, 
and consequent safety, the horrors of a painful and terrible 
death, either in the madhouse or the gutter, will drop the 
curtain upon a picture not more tragic than it is appalling. 
As far as I have observed, and I have given much thought 
to this subject^ there are three classes of drinkers. There 
is a very large class, in all countries who do not care for 
drink in the least degree, who have rather an aversion to it 
than otherwise, although they take a glass when it is 
going. They have no liking for it, and seldom take more 
than one or two glasses at a time. There is another very 
large class, everywhere to be met with, who like good wine, 
who have an infinite relish for it> enjoy it with rare gusto, 
and take it as regularly as they take their food, and, to all 
appearances, with as much advantage. They never dream 
of excess, and mean to end as they begun. Millions in 
every large country reach extreme old age under such a 
regimen. These two classes form the bulk of every 
country, and would be in no degree injured if every second 
house was a public-house in the towns where they are 
resident There is also a third class, comparatively a very 
small class, who, from some cause or other, speedily fall 
victims to this their deadly enemy. They cannot control 
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themselves — drink seems to deteriorate and destroy every 

good quality in them. They have no happiness but in 

excess. Moderation is hateful and painful to them. Their 

nature and disposition, originally good, become corrupted ; 

all their finer feelings obliterated, their moral perceptions 

blunted, all delicacy and sensibility destroyed, and nothing 

left them but an overpowering and ungovernable desire for 

the accursed thing that has brought such ruin and 

destruction upon them body and souL I do not care how 

originally pure and honourable a man's nature may have 

been, a persistence in this course of excess will metamorphose 

him to a felon ; will force him to the performance of acts 

from which at one time he would have shrunk as from a 

loathsome leprosy ; will sink him to the lowest depths of 

grovelling meanness, and often leave him no door through 

which to pass away save that opened to him by suicide, the 

madhouse, or the gallows. Well, then, this is the class for 

which the advocates of total abstinence work, and for which 

such measures as the one we are now considering, is forced 

upon us as a necessity. The public-houses, as I have already 

said, are harmless and powerless to do the other two classes 

the slightest injury, and I would, in solemn earnestness, ask 

what possible chance have you of serving this third class 

unless you could shut up every public-house in the land. 

If one remained the drunkard would be served even if he 

had to climb mountains and swim rivers to reach the spot For 

this class there is only one remedy, but it is a most effective 

one, namely, strict and inviolable total abstinence. This can 

save them — ^nothing else can. Legislation can effect nothing 

here. Those who trust to it to save the class I am speaking 

of, are trusting to a falsely grounded hope. The drunkard 

who is reformed is driven into the harbour of reformation by 

insufferable pain and terror; if he is not so driven he is driven 

to hell with a thousand demons at his heels, expiring amidst 

the most appalling surroundings and accompaniments. The 
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man who weathers a storm of this description thinks twice 
before he again exposes himself to the same disaster. If 
the lesson is thrown away upon him, and he continues his 
drunkenness, it will be repeated with the horrors and ills of 
it deepened and intensified, until he sinks out of sight, 
leaving this world * abhorred, self-hated, hopeless for the 
next — his life a burden and his death a fear.' Those who 
think that such measures as the one now under considera- 
tion, or any legislation whatever, can reach the class here 
spoken of, will speedily find out their mistaka If the, 
tortures of excess do not cure the victim, there is nothing 
so certain than that they will kill, and it is equally certain 
that, as long as the world lasts, men will discard the lessons 
of experience and perish miserably under this influence, so 
ruinous and destructive to humanity. I cannot see my way 
to support the bill before the House. Its irritating and 
impolitic intermeddling with the business and every day 
rights of the people. Its unnecessary interference in 
matters that might well be left alone. The arbitrary and 
oppressive spirit which characterizes it all through must be 
hateful to every enlightened member of this House, and as 
a necessary consequence meet with their unequivocal con- 
demnation. The Government withdrew the bill at the 
conclusion of the debate. 
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Ok the 18th June, 1880, the Treasuxer made a Supplementajy Financial Statemeub, 
in which he proposed an export tax upon wool, a tax upon stock, and a 
tax upon coal. Mir. Buchanan addressed the House as follows, on those 
proposals:— 

Sir Henry Parkes is the Premier of a Free Trade 

Government, he calls himself a Freetrader, he, in fact, has 

received the Oohden medal, which, bye the bye, after what 

has happened, I would advise him to return without delay, 

and, now, just let me bring under the notice of the House 

what this, so called, Free Trade Government has done 

within the last few months. What I say of the Government 

is this, that being, notoriously, professed Freetraders the 

truths of Protection have gained such an ascendancy, and 

commanded so much support in the country that, in 

deference to this principle, the Government is compelled to 

purchase what machinery it wants from local manufacturers, 

in order to give employment to our own mechanics, although 

ih&y say, they can purchase the articles cheaper from the 

importer. Protectionists could do no more than this. The 

Government have just placed an import duty on beer, and 

abandoned their excise duties on the home-made article, this 

is the very essence and soul of the protective principle. 

The Crovemment have also abandoned the convention with 

South Australia, afraid of the competition of that colony. 

They last week proposed a royalty of so much a ton upon 

coal, but being told that such a tax would act prejudicially 

upon our rising industries, they changed it into an export 

duty. Now, I ask this House what does all this mean ? 

You are mostly all Freetraders and yet you are insensibly 

forced to the adoption of protective principles, from no 
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pressure unless it be the pressure of truth and plain common 
sense, which leaves you no other alternative than to follow 
their dictates. There is something in the highest degree 
interesting in the spectacle of this Free Trade Parliament 
and Free Trade Government forced to the adoption of the 
protective principle under the pressure of the simple truth 
that circumstances force upon them, and without the 
presence of any strong protectionist party in this House. 
No greater homage was ever paid to the truth of the 
principles of Protection than to see this powerful Free 
Trade Government adopting and putting them in force 
of their own free will, as the only means left them by which 
the prosperity of the country might be maintained, and its 
credit upheld. The policy of the Protectionists in this 
country is a very sound and simple one. It \a ad vaiorem 
duties, retrenchment, and a fair rental for the public estate. 
If this policy were adopted we could abolish the Stamp Act, 
and we would require no other taxation than that we receive 
through the Customs. But just look at the position of this 
Free Trade Government, and the inconsistencies and 
incoherencies it is involved in. Does the injustice of the 
present proposals of the Government not strike every one 
as absolutely monstrous ? A class is to be singled out for 
heavy and specific taxation. An export duty on wool is to 
be levied, and a tax of so much a head on sheep and catfle 
is to be inflicted in violation of every known principle 
of taxation, and to the extreme and unjustifiable 
injury of a class of the community. The justification 
of all this is, according to Sir Henry Parkes, that the class 
in question does not pay an adequate rent for their runs. 
They, at all events, pay all the rent they are asked to pay, 
and if this is not sufficient, surely it is not their fault, nor 
does it redound much to the credit of the Government thatf 
while admitting that the rent paid by the squatters is 
inadequate, they have never made the slightest effort to 
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raise it, but now, in a fit of ignorant reckless desperation, 
strike at a special class of the community and inflict it with 
a heavy and direct burden, from which all other classes are 
exempt, and this is done, forsooth, because it has pleased 
the Premier to say that the Government has resolved not to 
go to the Custom House for any further taxation. I assert 
that this singling out of any class of the community for 
special taxation brands with complete incompetency the 
authors of those financial proposals; and the amusing 
part of it is, that the Government is forced to resort 
to those unjust, clumsy and ruinous propositions 
through the preposterous fear that its free trade 
character would be compromised if it went to the Custom 
House for any further revenue, a Government which has 
already purchased from the home manufacturers all the 
machinery it wants, although it has to pay dearer 
than it could get the same article from the importer, and 
which shrinks from its original proposal of a royalty on 
coal, through the fear of injuriously affecting our young 
rising iron industries, and which, while imposing an 
increased duty on imported beer, abandoned its proposal to 
tax the home-made article through the imposition of excise 
duties. I think, after this, the less said about the Free 
Trade character of the Government the better. The 
protectionist party is certainly not strong in this House at 
present, but I believe it is strong, and growing in strength, 
in the country. The protectionist action of the Government 
in the way I have pointed out, has certainly not been 
brought about by any formidable display of voting power on 
the part of the few advocates of Protection in this House, 
but is due entirely to the self-evident truths which the 
Government, coming in contact with the veracities, has not 
failed to perceive. But a government which is neither 
protectionist nor free trade, but which may be driven by 
necessity to adopt or violate either principle is always a 
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danger to the oommunity where it exists, and hence we find 
the present Government, in its intellectual helplessness and 
despair, driven to the injustice of poundng down upon 
a section, or class, of the community, and fastening 
burdens upon them on the ground, as they say, 
that they are rich and csui bear them. Is not 
' this the argument of a burglar? Surely this House 
will never consent to these proposals, backed as they 
are by arguments of this description. Taxation should 
light equally on all classes, if possible, and no system of 
taxation seems to me so fair as ad valorem duties, which) 
while bringing possibly a large revenue, will undoubtedly 
stimulate the rise of various manufacturing industries in 
the country. As our land revenue has been frequently 
pointed to as an evidence of our great prosperity and 
wealth under Free Trade, I hold it to be my duty to take 
this opportunity of thoroughly exposing this transparent 
fallacy. Before I leave this part of the subject, I believe I 
will make it clear that our land revenue — that is, the 
money derived from the sale of our public lands — is more a 
proof of the unsoundness of our land law than anything 
else. It is well known that we have had Government after 
Government wilfully shutting their eyes to the financial 
position of the country, and recklessly going on with 
extravagant expenditure when they knew that the condition 
of things was rotten to the core. The sale of our lands 
for the last six years, I am informed, brought in three 
millions sterling per annum, and this we always called 
revenue, which it, in reality, was not. The statement that it 
was revenue was constantly sent home to England, while we 
were boastingly comparing our position with that of our 
neighbours in Victoria, and gasconading about the success 
of our Free Trade policy, as shown by a revenue of five 
millions sterling. I would here ask do those boasters 
ever ask themselves what would have been the position of 
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Victoria had she been blessed with a territory as large as 
ours, and could have raised three millions sterling by the 
sale of land % As it is Victoria is far ahead of us in every 
conceivable way. She has more employment for her 
labourers and mechanics, and infinitely more activity in 
trade, while manufacturing industry flourishes there under 
the fostering and nourishing influence of Protection. But 
the q^uestion I would like strangers to understand is, what 
do these extensive land sales of ours represent? The 
people in England must erroneously imagine that they 
represent the successful settlement of the people on the 
public lands. It will be my duty here to show that 
instead of that being the case, these sales of land 
represent no settlement, but that the land is purchased 
and used as a weapon of offence, as well as defence, 
and may be said, with great truth, to represent the 
underlying animosities of two classes of the people, which a 
ruinous and destructive land law had brought into violent 
and disastrous collision. No one will deny that the pastoral 
interest of this country is a source, if not the main source^ 
of our national wealth. That it absorbs a vast amount of 
labour, gives rise to the commerce of our port, and may be 
looked upon as essentially the backbone of the country's 
prosperity. Well then, I say, in passing a Land Law, or any 
law, this great fact should have been looked to, and every 
care taken to conserve an interest, the importance of which 
to the country's well-being is so transcendent. But this was 
not dona By the Land Law of 1861, passed under a gust 
of passion, the pastoral interest was uselessly and without 
reason, well nigh destroyed. Instead of keeping the 
agricultural and this great interest separate, which might 
easily have been done, with mutual advantage, the two 
interests were brought into direct collision, and have been 
waging an incessant war from that day to this, pretty much 
to the serious injury, and, in many individual cases, to the 

r 
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ruin of both interests. The free selector, under the law, 
invades the squatter's run, it may be at several points, 
if the squatters cannot prevent this his ruin is inevitable, 
— he consequently proceeds, by every means that the law 
will allow, to harass and annoy the free selector, impounding 
his stock, and ruining him by actions of trespass. Sometimes 
the squatter is forced to buy the free selector out, and this 
process is often repeated upon him by the same man. I 
need not say that I am as warm a friend of the free selector 
as any man in this House or in the country, and I say 
unhesitatingly that, under this wretched Land Law of ours, 
the free selector is an infinitely greater sufferer than the 
squatter. Scarcely a selection is taken up that is not found, 
two or three years afterwards, to be invalid in consequence 
of being in some other person's property or on a reserve. 
No later than to-day I put into the hands of the Minister 
for Lands a letter from a selector who, after being in 
possession of his selection for three years, and after 
fencing and improving it, and rearing his family upon 
it, was told that it was on a reserve, and that he must 
leave. Only the other day a bill was passed through 
this House to validate one hundred and sixty selections 
of this description, and probably there are five hundred 
others which have not yet been discovered. In the face 
of such facts who can hesitate to condemn a law which 
brings about such results. The squatters all over the 
country finding themselves invaded in every direction by 
strangers squatting down on the best parts of their runs 
have lost no time in drawing the sword in self-defence, — 
they have used the act for their own preservation. They 
have become free selectors themselves and have purchased 
large portions of their runs, in different places, using them 
as fortresses to annoy, and if possible destroy the free 
selector — by judicious and well selected purchases of land 
they have hemmed the free selector in — ^made it impossible 
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for him to move without a trespass, and involved him in 
costly legal proceedings the moment a chance offered. This 
is the state of things as they exist at present, and as they 
have existed since the passage of our infamous Land Law. 
The land which has been bought during the last six years, 
and which has brought us three millions sterling annually 
has been bought by the squatters, not that they wanted 
it, but simply to be used by them, as a means of 
destroying the free selector, so that instead of this 
enormous land revenue representing a wholesome settle- 
ment of the people upon the lands of the country, 
it represents no settlement whatever, but is proof 
positive of the ruin of the squatter, brought about by his 
being forced to purchase land he does not want, and to 
borrow money to purchase it, paying heavy interest, nine 
per cent., to the banks for the loan. This, then, is the real 
truth about our splendid revenue said to be the results of 
Free Trade. Our Land Law, undoubtedly the worst in the 
world, has placed two interests in violent antagonism, 
leading to an agrarian war all over the country. The free 
selector's fate is to sustain a few years of this war, and then 
sink into utter ruin, leaving the squatter master of the 
situation, but only for a short time, as he has soon to 
encounter another invader who is served in the same way. 
The enormous purchases of land which the squatters have 
been forced to make, have brought them, as a body, to the 
verge of bankruptcy, and this land revenue which we have 
boasted so much of, and put forward as a proof of our 
prosperity, in reality expresses and means nothing but the 
ruin of a great interest, and the pernicious character of that 
law which will be truthfully described by the future historian 
of this country, as a Land Law that blighted and withered 
the two great interests of the State, and has acted as a more 
formidable barrier against its progress than any combination 
of causes could possibly effect But it seems that now the 
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squatters are unable to purchase any more land, and so, our 
land sales having failed, the Government is now forced to 
think of some new taxation to meet an anticipated deficit, 
and hence the pi:t)posals now under consideration — proposals 
in themselves grossly unjust, embodying all the worst 
features of class legislation, and striking a heavy blow 
at the very vitals of our great producing industries, 
which shotdd be encouraged and fostered rather than 
weighed down by the pressure of unbearable biirdens. I 
say that this odious taxation should be resisted by the 
intelligence of this Houso. That the atrocious sentiment 
of the Treasurer and the Colonial Secretary that the 
justification of this taxation is the wealth of those on whom 
it is inflicted is a sentiment so infamous in its rank injustice 
and reckless, ignorant wrongdoing, that no intelligence 
will hesitate a moment in visiting it with its utmost 
condemnation. We are now, I suppose, on the eve of a 
general election and let the Government go, with those 
extraordinary financial propositions, to the country, 
propositions involving a programme of extravagance, class 
taxation and export duties, and let them be met, and 
answered, with proposals of retrenchment, ad valorem, 
duties, a secure tenure to the squatters and a fair rent for 
the public estate, and if wisdom guides the constituencies, 
who can doubt as to the decision. The Government is all 
weakness and hesitation in regard to this important matter 
of financa The members of it have no fixed or clearly 
defined principle, but are driven from one absurdity to 
another as defeat after defeat overtakes them. The time 
was when any Government found its financial policy 
scattered to the winds, under a tempest of dissent, that 
resignation would instantly follow such a catastrophe, but 
no such event takes place now. The Government seems to 
be quite content to see its various financial proposals 
condemned by the House and is quite prepared to swallow 
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the accompanying humiliation upon the one condition of 
being allowed to retain office. Well it is a mercy that this 
Parliament is at its last gasp and the constituencies must, 
inevitably, soon be called upon to create another. If my 
words could avail anything, I would say to the people 
remember our unprecedented revenue from the sale of land 
is at an end, the capacity to buy is exhausted, but the 
stimulant to purchase still remains. The squatter will now 
have to fight the free selector without the mighty aid of 
land purchase, and while that mutually destructive war 
still continues, the people have only to look around to see 
armies of idle mechanics kept idle by a never ending 
stream of foreign importations flowing in upon them and 
striking with paralysis the hand of industry in every part 
of the country. If this will not awaken the people from 
their lethargy, let them think of their children and of 
their fate in the future with a terrible danger hanging 
over them in the total absence of any means of honest 
employment, and the dark, bleak, blighting prospect of 
it may be — the bush for the boys, and the streets for 
the girls. How, on earth, can it be otherwise when 
every article that they shoiild make is imported, and 
every pound that should pay them wages is sent to pay 
for such imports. I exhort the people in every district 
of this country to ponder well over this weighty matter 
before they part with their votes at the impending 
general election, and vote for the men who will encourage 
and foster our native industries. It is a matter in which 
the very fate of your children, and your children's children, 
is wrapped up and involved. The principles I advocate 
would go far to secure them constant and honourable 
employment, and would be a constant source of happiness 
and comfort to the many fathers and mothers who cannot 
fail to see how dark a prospect lies before those who are so 
dear to them — so long as we are burdened and afflicted 
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with a fiscal policy, which blights and withers every 
industry as soon as it attempts to rise, and carries away 
our wealth to secure the happiness of foreigners. Truths 
so plain and self-evident cannot fail, ere long, to arrest the 
attention of the people of this country ; and I trust that 
every patriotic feeling, and every manly intelligence, will 
come to the rescue, and return men to the next Parliament 
whose lofty aims will reverse the old worn-out policy of 
giving all to the foreigner, while every home industry 
languishes and dies, and every second man we meet knows 
not from where the next day's work is to come. I have 
thought it my duty thus to address the House, as I have no 
faith in the Grovemment. To the people I therefore look, 
and if they still remain blind to their interest and duty in 
reference to this great question, I will at least have the 
consolation of having laboured in a great cause, and in the 
thought of a high-minded, patriotic intention. (Loud 
cheers.) 
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This address -was oiiginally delivered as a lectuie on the above subject. It 
afterwards appeared in a condensed form, as an article in tlie Sydney 
Morning Herald. 

The subject I propose to speak upon to-night is one that 
must interest every well-wisher of his species. Looking at 
the matter, as it is to be seen all over the world, one can 
observe, even on the surface, such an indication of acute 
misery, wretchedness, and indescribable wrong that a 
deeper investigation of the subject only leads to a most 
ample confirmation of one's preconceived ideas. To witness 
so many young girls, the flower of their sex, openly 
sacrificed to a system so pernicious is well calculated to 
enlist the sympathies of humanity, and to rouse the purest 
feelings of charity and philanthropy in aiming at its 
amelioration if not at its entire abolition. The victims of 
this atrocious system are generally the finest and most 
beautiful of their sex. Their very beauty and attractiveness 
is the primary cause of their f alL Simplicity and innocence, 
allied to a fascinating, handsome figure and beautiful face, is 
too conspicuous and attractive an object to escape the 
designs of reckless, daring, unprincipled wickedness, and 
hence the ruin that is often wrought, and the life-long 
misery that is often entailed by the successful snares which 
every dastard thinks he is entitled to lay for the unwary, 
and the impunity with which he knows his villiany can be 
accomplished, so feu* as the law is concerned. Could 
seduction be made a criminal act, and I know of no felony 
more atrocious, ^and punished by severe imprisonment, a 
considerable check would be imposed on the cowards who 
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only look upon a beautiful, and unprotected young girl as 
fair game, and as a prime object on which to exercise their 
unbridled, and ungovernable animal propensities. One 
feels something like a sickening sensation creeping over him 
as he -witnesses, in our large towns, those poor girls plying 
their wretched vocation,' knowing, as we all must know, the 
speedy and dreadful end of such a career. I do not suppose 
that there are many who now listen to me, who will be 
disposed to deny that the evil I am speaking of is one of 
the most frightful and destructive scourges society has to 
deal with, nor will they, I think, refuse to admit the 
difficulty of proposing any plan for its repression, and even 
if no plan, at present, occurs to me for that purpose, still, 
something will be gained by merely calling attention to the 
subject, so that philanthropic men and women may be 
induced to take it into their serious consideration, and, if 
successful, even in this, I doubt not some good will result 
from thus pressing the matter upon public attention. The 
evil, to speak in plain terms, consists in that strong tide of 
prostitution which seems to flow, and never ebb, in our 
large colonial towns. Few people, of any observation, will 
be prepared to deny that this evil, or at all events the 
public exhibition of it, exists in Sydney, for instance, in a 
much larger degree than in any town of the old country of 
similar dimensions ; and surely it is worth while to * try 
and ascertain the exact cause, or causes, of this. The 
rulers in many continental cities have felt themselves sa 
utterly unable to cope with this evil that they have, by 
licensing it, taken it under their own control, and have 
succeeded in bringing it under stringent regulations and a 
severe surveillance if they cannot altogether destroy it I 
am altogether opposed to this plan on the simple ground 
that neither the State, nor any other power, should give the 
slightest countenance to vice or immorality of any kind; 
and if the participators in the evil I am speaking of find 
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that dreadful disease and life-long punishment follow their 
iniquity, I unhesitatingly say let it be so; it is the 
wholesome edict of a wise providence which ordains that all 
violations of the moral law shall be followed by punishment 
as certainly as "the thunderbolt pursues the flash." 
Speaking of the matter in reference to our own great city, I 
mean Sydney, I will never believe, and I ask you all to go 
along with me in this unbelief, that any young woman, in 
this country, is forced to resort to prostitution as a means of 
living. And there are thousands of the very humblest class 
who would die rather than submit to the infamy of such a 
life, who would slave the flesh off" their bones, in the 
humblest capacity^ sooner than sink themselves beneath the 
contempt of the most worthless, and bring dishonour and 
shame on the name they bear. In the large majority of 
cases, women are forced into this destructive path by a false 
step in the first instance. Many feel disinclined to a life of 
patient, humble industry, and listen to the voice of 
temptation falsely, and fatally, believing it to be the signal 
for their emancipation, while not a few fall victims to the 
perfidy of men. Those men, under the pretence of making 
honorable proposals to them, take advantage of the 
confidence tiiius engendered, to consummate the ruin of 
their poor unhappy dupes, who are then abandoned, covered 
with shame, shimned and despised by every heartless wretch 
who apparently delights in the thought of their degradation. 
Such unfortunates are now in a dreadful plight Left 
without character or friends, with the fierce execrations of 
those who once knew them ringing in their ears, and 
publishing their shame far and near, is it in the least 
degree surprising that, in the unequal strife, the poor, 
unhappy girls are borne down, and seek, in the wild, 
reckless, whirling dissipation of the town, oblivion of those 
sorrows that are known to themselves alone ? This class of 
unfortunates are to be pitied indeed, and many of them 
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might easily be rescued by kind words and timely interference. 
Notwithstanding that dire necessity compels them to live a 
life of infamy, they frequently retain much purity and 
innocence of thought and feeling, and in their quiet 
moments no one but themselves knows of their agony and 
how they loathe and detest the life which the harsh and 
unchristian laws of society force them to continue in, by 
rendering it impossible for them to do anything else. Just 
let me picture to you the case of a young girl situated as 
I have indicated. She confides her inmost soul, her 
character, her all, to the honour of the man she loves ; she 
would sooner doubt her own existence than doubt his truth 
and fidelity. She is full of implicit, trusting confidence, and 
can imagine or apprehend no evil from the man she would 
die for. In an evil hour, and under a whirlwind of passion, 
she falls, and is at the same time betrayed, deserted, and 
abandoned, most heartlessly, by the only being in the world 
who could restore her to happiness and peace of mind, and 
who has it in his power to rescue her from inevitable ruin. 
But instead of being so dealt with, she is left to struggle 
alone with the overpowering misery of her position, not the 
least part of which is the burning thought of her pretended 
lover's execrable villainy. Many a cowardly wretch, 
miscalled a man, who acts thus, thinks he has done 
something great, and, according to his own base notions, 
something manly. It is a crime which the laws of this 
world take no notice of, therefore there is no want of 
cowards to perpetrate it; but it is, nevertheless, a 
crime than which I know of none more calculated to 
inflame the anger of heaven, often receiving the 
most signal and exemplary punishment in this world, 
but, whether or not, certain to meet it, with all its 
consuming severity, in the next But just let me here 
stay for a minute, to ask you how does society deal 
with the unfortunate girl and her unmeasured wrongs ? It 
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shuts in her face and bars every door against her ; closes up 
every avenue, by entering which she might hope to regain 
and retain an innocent and virtuous position. It stamps 
her with the brand of its deepest detestation, and, by 
treating her stupendous calamity with a heartless levity and 
indifference, leaves her to perish in pain and wretchedness, 
and only too glad to escape through the door that death so 
mercifully opens for her. Such things force us to reflect 
how little of the spirit of true Christianity exists in the 
world. God help the poor girl so situated, so far as the 
mercy of this world is concerned. A beautiful story is told 
of the great Edmund Burke. — Coming home one night with 
his illustrious friend, Samuel Johnson, they passed a poor 
unfortimate young woman fainting in the street. They 
stopped and tried to help her, although they both could see 
that she was one of those unhappy women who live by 
prostitution; this in no way arrested their desire to 
administer relief, and seeing no readier means of attaining 
that charitable object, Burke nobly resolved to take her 
home with him, and, forthwith, carried her on his back to 
his own house, and there, by kind and Christian treatment, 
nurtured and restored her, and saved her by directing her 
steps on the right path for the future. No grander act in 
the grand career of Edmund Burke than this. It was an 
act worthy of the benificent founder of our common 
Christianity, and was the very embodiment and realized 
essence of Christianity itself. But as I have asked, and 
shown, how society deals with the unfortunate girl, just let 
me put the same question to you, and ask how does this 
same rigidly righteous and virtuous society — I, of course, 
speak of the world in general — deal with the man, the 
author of this fearful wrong inflicted upon the unhappy 
girl ? It receives him with smiles and caresses. His crime 
forms no bar to his admission among the highest circles; 
mothers and fathers knowing well the whole story never 
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dream that their daughters and themselves are insulted by 
the presence of so unworthy a wretcL They hear the story 
of his infamy, and talk of it as a piece of harmless gallantry, 
while the unhappy broken-hearted victim of this cowardly 
villainy, to give it its right name, is pining in wretchedness, 
and sinking unnoticed in sorrow and despair. So much for 
the justice and righteousness of this world. After this, 
might we not be almost led to believe that its censure is as 
little to be regarded as its applausa In fact, I have 
sometimes thought that when the applause of the public 
was very enthusiastic in favour of any individual, there was 
pretty sure to be found some falsehood or want of 
genuineness in the conduct thus applauded and vice versa. 
Of course, there are exceptional cases of thorough paced 
nobility of conduct that the public never make any mistake 
about. A very large proportion of the unfortunates who 
infest the streets of our large cities at night, and who may 
be seen flaunting about elaborately dressed and apparently 
joyous and happy, are very young girls, most of them 
native bom. In numerous instances, those girls are induced 
to follow this course of life from seeing nothing but the fair 
side of the picture, if it has such a side. They see girls, 
whom they had formerly known in service, dashing about 
at theatres and other places of amusement, expensively 
dressed, with all the airs and appearance of fashionable 
ladies — the ravages which vice and disease have made upon 
them in a great measure obscured by gaudy attire and every 
conceivable artificial appliance. Under such circumstances, 
the apparent independence and freedom of their career 
attracts the thoughtless and giddy, and thus recruits the 
fatal ranks of prostitution. We see those poor girls of an 
evening, painted and decorated and richly attired, their 
spirits heightened by stimulants, and their eyes flashing and 
sparkling with the consequent excitement. Inexperienced 
youths, and young lads from the country, are overwhelmed 
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by the spectacle ; — they stand transfixed in admiration, and, 
as far as any thought of resistance is concerned, they seem 
to be enchanted, fascinated, and undone. The girls are not 
slow to see this, and, in their sweetest manner, complete 
the business by luring their victims to the dearly bought 
and unhallowed delights of some wretched back slum, 
which is all these poor girls, with all their finery, can call 
home. If some of those misguided youths could only drop 
in upon any of those girls in the morning, before they have 
had time for painting and decoration, what a sight would 
meet their previously deceived and deluded senses. Suppose 
any of the enchanted youths were to call upon the most 
bewitching and lovely of the ladies who so entranced them 
when seen at night sweeping along with the distinguished 
and graceful ease of a dutchess. Well then, having sought 
out her squalid, poverty-stricken home, and entered it, behold 
the poor, unhappy girl on her wretched couch, her head 
splitting with never-ceasing pain, her nerves shattered 
and unstrung, and her finery tossed about the bare room in 
every direction. As she attempts to sit up, to see who 
disturbs her, what a frightful debauched, battered look 
meets your gaze. Her eyes are bleared, blood-shot, and 
painfully languid, the paint of last night runs in streaky 
seams over her haggard face which is pale, ghastly, and 
almost livid. Dreadful and deadly sickness overwhelms 
her, the moment she raises her throbbing head, she gulps 
down brandy to alter this, and sinks back on her wretched 
bed suffering the tortures of the damned. She spends the 
whole miserable day thus, and, towards evening, with the 
assistance of stimulants, she makes a languid, painful effort 
to array herself in her most feiscinating style. At length, 
with difficulty, she completes her toilet, and, with a farewell 
application to the brandy bottle, not dreaming of such a 
thing as food, she makes for the scene which is hurrying her 
to perdition. But what a wretched, dishonouring, and 
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degrading life it is at best. I waive altogether the infamy 
and sinfulness of such a career, and ask every young woman 
to look at this. It is a life which, under the most 
favourable circumstances, will speedily consume and destroy 
health, the most priceless blessing we know ol In almost 
every case an incredibly short time suffices to deface and 
deform the appearances however beautiful When this 
beauty and attractiveness leaves them, then the iron, red 
hot, enters their very souls. Neglected and thrown aside 
by the most worthless, spumed, and despised by all, their 
poor, unhappy hearts sink within them ; they become 
objects of loathing even to themselves. Disease of the most 
virulent character, long neglected, fastens its merciless talons 
upon them, and, with minds racked and tortured by 
never-ceasing remorse, they crawl into some wretched den of 
infamy, far removed from all who once knew them, and 
there, in an agony of bodily pain and mental anguish, with 
no kind friend to whisper a word of comfort to them, or 
in gentle loving tones to point to brighter days and a 
happier fate beyond the grave, they expire, generally amidst 
the oaths and execrations and wild revelry of wretches 
whose humanity is scarcely recognizable from the ravages 
of vice, disease, drunkenness, and the filthiest debauchery. 

So the strack deer, in some sequestered part, 
Lies down to die, the arrow in its heart. 
Reclines unseen in coverts hid from day, 
Bleeds drop by drop, and pants its life away. 

Such is the fate of nine out of ten of the girls I have been 
speaking to you about, and he would be, indeed, a 
benefactor to his race, who could devise some means to 
rescue these poor girls from this danger, and deter others 
from certain and disastrous shipwreck by embarking on a 
sea so fatal, and so deadly as that of prostitution. 
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WHICH WEBE KEVMR IN ANY OTHER WAT AXPOBTED, AKB COPIBB 
FBOM THB NEWSPAFBBS OF THB DAY EXACTLY AS THBY 
APPBABED. 



SUPPRESSED PARLIAMENTARY UTTERANCES. 

JWb have seldom listened to better speeches in the House of Assembly than those 
delivered by the Opposition members on the motion of eensoxe moved by 
Mr. Fttrkes (now Sir H. Fftrkes). Most of these have been fairly 
' reported in the oolnmns of the daily jHcess. The speech of Mr. Bachaiuui 
is, however, a notable exception, the published reports giving neither the 
words nor the spirit of one of the finest speeches we ever had the privilege 
of listening to. We give below a verbatim passage, which may serve as a 
sample of ths whole speech : 

" There is another thing in connection with His Excellency 
the Governor's conduct, in leaving his post for so long a 
time, that I implore the attention of the House and the 
country to. At the time of His Excellency's leaving, there 
were three men lying under sentence of deatL The cases 
of these men were only considered last Monday, and in 
every case a reprieve was granted. Now, I ask, can 
honourable members form the least estimate of the 
intolerable burden of racking anxiety that weighed upon 
the souls of these men for six long weeks, in order that His 
Excellency might enjoy the sport of horse-racing ? Who 
can picture the sleepless nights of agony endured by these 
unfortunate men, with visions of the ghastly gibbet 
perpetually haunting them, making night hideous and the 
day too horrible for endurance. What language can depict 
the slow consuming misery that knawed at their hearts as 
they imagined that each day brought them nearer to their 
doom — a doom so frightful and appalling. If honourable 
gentlemen can imagine how full of horrors these men must 
have supped, stretched as they were for six weeks on the 
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rack of a cruel and inhuman neglect ; let them try to 
estimate the character of the condemnation that should 
fall upon the authors of this stupendous wrong* 
Had life and death been more important to His 
Excellency than grovelling in all the wretched immo- 
ralities of a racecourse, the fate of those men would 
have been known to them before he left, and a world 
of dreary wretchedness lifted from their trembling souls. 
But what decked he or his advisers, what agonies of 
painful anxious thought those men suffered so long as the 
one saw the races and the others drew their salaries. If 
misconduct, cruel heartless abandonment of duty on the 
part of the Government, leading to intense suffering to 
others, ^ven if those others are capitally condemned felons, 
was ever before perpetrated surely it was here. I call upon 
every man in this House to come forward and attest his 
manhood by voting destruction to a Government so lost to 
every sense of the sacredness of the trust they hold; so 
insensible to the miseries and wrongs of men to whom they 
owed a solemn duty, and who would have been relieved by 
its performance, and so utterly regardless of every principle 
of humanity that, in the name of that humanity I call for 
their extinction." 



CHRISTIANITY AND STAMPS. 

On the debate in Committee, on Thuxaday night, on the clause of the Stamp Act 
on policies of insoxanoe, several members, "who make a somewhat 
ostentations profession of religion," argued that it was an impolitic tax 
because it would prevent people from following the praiseworthy course 
of providing for the future— while this argument was being repeated 
again and again, Mr. Buchanan rose and addressed the Committee in a 
style of truthful irony which was in the highest degi;ee effective and 
amusing. This is what he said :— 

" I RISE, sir, to express my astonishment at the arguments 
that have been offered by the several speakers who have 
preceded me. Those arguments, coming as they do from 
gentlemen who make a somewhat ostentatious profession of 
their Christianity, astonish me all the more. Now, I dare 
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say, the gentiemen 1^0 have addressed the Committee 
think they believe in Christianity, but the arguments they 
have just used overthrow this idea completely. We have 
heard what they have said, as to the necessity of all men 
making an ample provision for the future. Very good. But 
what does the Christianity which they pretend to believe in 
say % — ' Take no thought for to-morrow what ye shall eat, 
or what ye shall drink, or wherewithal ye shall be clothed — 
sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. Lay not up 
treasures upon earth — having food and raiment let us 
therewith be content' Do these gentlemen believe this? 
Unquestionably they do not, for it is the very opposite of 
their belief as contained in the arguments they have just 
addressed to the Committee, and I take this circumstance to 
be in some measure a confirmation of an opinion I have long 
held that almost all men are unbelievers at heart. The use 
that people, like the honourable members referred to, make 
of Christianity is, not to advance their prospects in the next 
world, but rather to secure their position and promote their 
interests in this \ and this purpose is effected by making 
a loud profession of theoretical. Christian zeal, and so 
ilirowing innocent people off their guard, and thus securing 
a confidence, for ulterior purposes, not otherwise attainable 
' It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of God.' Is this 
believed in by professing Christians ? No. It was laughed 
to scorn by them. We sometimes, no doubt, see rich men 
when they get a notice to quit, in a sort of panic, ridding 
themselves of the dross they can no longer make any use o^ 
and devoting it to the relief of that distress which they 
have looked upon for a whole lifetime with indifference, and 
so thinking to compromise matters at the eleventh hour. 
I trust the honourable members whose arguments I am 
criticising may not find themselves, some day, forced to this 
panicHStricken resource; but if they continue this loud 

o 
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profession of Christianity let it have some practical bearing 
on their lives. If not, let them confess themselves, in a 
laanly way, honest unbelievers, which I believe they are, 
barring the honesty." 



The following short extract is the only sample of Mr. 
Buchanan's style at the Bar. His best efforts have been 
made there, but the Press has not hitherto reported addresses 
of Counsel at the Bar. This extract is copied from a 
newspaper. 

DIVORCE COURT. 
Sims v. Sims. 

Bbforb hJB honor Mr. Jnstioe Hargraye and a Jury of twelve. It was a petitiom 
for divoroe, the husband being petitioner, Mr. Buchanan appearing for 
Mrs. Bims. Mr. Buchanan concluded a most able and eloquent speech in 
the following words:— 

" Gentlemen, I trust you will believe me when I say that 
I feel borne down and oppressed by the heavy responsibility 
that attends the advocacy of this poor, friendless, unhappy 
woman's cause. The issue, here, is one of so momentous a 
character, to her, that I feel the utmost reluctance in closing 
this long address and tearing myself away from you. All 
that this poor woman values and holds dear in this world is 
now hanging in the balance — ^her character, her honor, her 
happiness, are gone for ever, that moment a verdict is 
pronounced against her. I ask you, gentlemen, to 
pronounce a verdict in her favour which both the law and 
the evidence so abundantly justify you in doing; and I 
implore you to do this and so save her from moral death, 
from being cast adrift, friendless and alone,' helpless, 
penniless and a beggar in this strange land. From being 
hounded out of society, every door barred against her. 
From being branded with the foulest epithet that can 
desecrate the character and name of woman. Gentlemen, in 
mercy, I implore you to save her, if you can, from all this 
misery, wretchedness, degradation and shame ; and do not, 
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for Grod's love, crush her to the dust under the weight of an 
adverse verdict unless you believe the evidence is so clear, so 
conclusive and irresistible that no other alternative is left 
you." 

The jury were out for six hours and had not agreed. A 
-verdict of three-fourths was then taken for the petitioner. 



A SCENE IN THE HOUSE. 

Ok the debate on Mr. Buchanan's motion in reference to the Bathurst Special 

Jury list, Mr. received from Mr. Buchanan about the severest 

castigation that has ever been administered in the Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. provoked it by an attack upon Mr. Buchanan in the worst of 

taste, and Mr. Buchanan carried the House with him in his crushing 
reply. The following is a verbatim report of what took place :— 

Me. : "I rise, Mr. Speaker, to say that 

whenever the honourable member for the Western Goldfields, 
Mr. Buchanan, rises to speak, he is sure to say something 
against the squatters. The honourable member should 
remember the time when the work the squatters gave him 
enabled him to keep body and soul together, and probably 
saved him from starvation." 

Mr. Buchanan : "Mr. Speaker, — The honourable member, 

Mr. , has, with admirable taste, reminded me of the 

time when I was a labouring man in this country, working 
for the squatters. What he says is true — I did work for 
the squatters and others as a labouring man, and instead of 
being ashamed of it, this is a part of my history I delight to 
speak of among my friends. But had this honourable 
gentleman been in my position, would he have ever found 
his way into this House % I am afraid he would have been 
a poor labouring man to the end of his days. Just let him 
step out from behind the shelter of his wealth, and let us 
both be placed in a foreign land, without a friend and 
without a shilling in either of our pockets. What would be 
the fate of the honourable gentleman then? While I 
would probably be wrestling with difficulties, driving down 
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barriers, kicking obstacles out of the way, and cutting 
myself free from every entanglement, what would the 
honourable gentleman be doing % His poor little heart 
would be sinking and dying within him, and in his 
helplessness and despair he would inevitably crawl to my 
door, where I would feel shocked to see him — a miserable 
object in rags and wretchedness, piteously and on his knees 
imploring my charity and commiseration. If the honourable 
member, in his arrogance and empty pride, feels no sense of 
humiliation in what he has said of me, and the spirit in 
which he has said it, I hope he may be one day tested as I 
propose, and if he does not perish in the ordeal, he will at 
least get a wholesome and much-wanted lesson in wisdom 
and humility." 



CHRISTIANITY. 

The following extract is from an address delivered by Mr. Buchanan, in tke 
Temperance Hall, to a very crowded audience, the subject being 
Christianity:— 

"The contrast between the original professors of 
Christianity and the modem pretenders is of a very marked 
and striking character. The clergy of our times merely 
follow the pursuit as a means of living. Take their pay 
from them, and they would at once abandon the thing ; as 
long as they are comfortable and well paid, their easy, idle 
lives are very enjoyable, and, to keep up appearances, they 
are continually displaying a flaming zeal for puritanical 
observances and ostentatious worship. The clergyman of 
our day is a professional man, with a keen eye to number 
ona He is educated to the business just like any other 
professional man, and when he is considered ready for the 
ministry he engages in the business without the slightest 
reference to his belief. He may be a downright unbeliever, 
and many of them are so, but what does this matter ? The 
easy, idle life and substantial pay are the main 
considerations, and as long as these last there will be no 
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want of recruits to swell the ranks of this black brigade. 
They call themselves Beverend and Bight Reverend Fathers 
in God, and they strut about, dressed in a peculiar and 
fantastical costume, to attract public notice. They generally 
affect a sour and miserable expression of face as seemingly 
best calculated to impose upon their dupes. They take the 
chief seats at all public places, and, although continually 
prating about humility, they are full of pride, arrogance, 
and all uncharitablenesa. We read in the Scriptures that 
the Devil took Jesus up to a high mountain, and ^ showed 
Him all the kingdoms of the world in a moment of time, 
< and the Devil said unto Him, All this power will I give 
Hiee, and the glory of them, if thou wilt worship me.' 
Jesus answered him, ' Get thee behind Me, Satan, for it is 
written, thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him 
only shalt thou serva' This offer, thus refused by Jesus, 
was greedily accepted by the clergy of all times, and of all 
denominations, with the condition annexed, and hence we 
see that, while ostensibly and in theory it seems to be the 
worship of Grod that prevails among all sects, in reality and 
in practice, it is the worship of the Devil, given freely in 
exchange for the rich and princely livings, and idle and 
luxurious lives of a body of men who are too lazy to 
work, but who prey upon the people, twisting and 
distorting the gospel of Christ, so as to bear them out 
in the practice of their barefaced selfishness and their 
systematic corruption and falsification of God's Word. The 
holy Scriptures paint the class I am speaking of in colours 
so vivid, that to all manly and upright minds it is a pleasure 
to read it. Just listen to this: — *The son of perdition 
who opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is called 
God, so that he, as God, sitteth in the temple of God 
showing himself that he is God ; even him whose coming 
is after the working of Satan with all power and signs and 
lying wonders.' Was there ever a more perfect picture 
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photographed of the miserable old blasphemer at Eome 
than this masterly sketch ? this is the commander in chief 
of the clergy, let us now see how the inferior officers and 
rank and file are dealt with. The Bible against the world 
for a true book. Listen again : — * Woe unto ye scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites, for ye bind heavy burdens grevious to 
be borne, and lay them on men's shoulders, but you your- 
selves will not touch them with one of your fingers.' But 
all their works they do to be seen of men; they make broad 
their shovel hats and enlarge the border of their garments, 
and love the uppermost rooms at feasts, and the chief seats 
in the synagogues, and greetings in the market-place and to 
be called of men B^bbi, Rabbi, — in our time, your grace, 
my lord, reverend, and right reverend. * But woe unto you 
hypocrites ! for ye shut up the kingdom of heaven against 
men. For ye devour widows' houses and for a pretence 
make long prayers ; therefore ye shall receive the greater 
damnation. Ye compass sea and land to make one proselyte, 
and when he is made ye make him ten-fold more the child 
of hell than ye are yourselves. Woe unto ye hypocrites, for 
you make clean the outside of the cup, but within it is full 
of extortion and excess. Ye blind hypocrites woe unto 
yon ! for you are like unto whited sepulchres, which indeed 
appear beautiful outward but are within full of dead men's 
bones and all uncleanness ; even so ye also appear righteous 
unto men but within ye are full of hypocrisy and iniquity. 
Ye serpents ! ye generation of vipers, how shall ye escape 
the damnation of helL' Let anyone look and see what is 
going on and mark the conduct of the clergy from the Pope 
of Rome and Archbishop of Canterbury downwards, for 
they are all tarred with the same stick, and he will soon learn 
how true is the Bible description. The beautiful, simple, 
and admirable gospel of Christ has been turned into a piece 
of merchandise by these men, they use it for the purpose of 
trading, scheming and devising means for their own 
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pecuniary advantage. Their faith is neither in Christ nor 
His gospel^ but more likely in a heavy balance in some 
banking institution. Offer any man of them a higher salary 
to leave his flock, as they call their dupes, and see how fast 
he will sever every tie, and fly after the filthy lucre. Have 
the clergy not made our churches mere worldly institutions 
where the gospel of mammon, if not preached, is most 
religiously practised ? When I meet any of them in the 
street I am sure the expression of my face, as I look at 
them, says as plain as language can speak ' What are you 
doing for the money you draw? Did the Master you pretend 
to follow, or any of His Apostles, ever draw a farthing for 
their splendid services f But I forgot their obligations to 
the Devil and their contract with that notable personage, 
and so I pass on with a contempt and disgust that I need 
not attempt to describe. When we look at this half-hearted, 
self-seeking and designing crew of mammon and devil- 
worshippers, what a contrast as compared with the Apostles 
of old. Looking down the long vista of the past our eyes 
are blinded with the halo of glory that surrounds the lives 
of the Apostles. Those illustrious men did not espouse 
Christianity, as our modem pretenders do, as a means of 
living. Well did they know that to embark in such a 
cause meant the loss of everything, to be persecuted and 
hunted like wild beasts, to be pursued, with the utmost 
virulence of hatred, from cover to cover, to be imprisoned, 
spat upon, flogged, and ultimately tortured to death. Every 
one of those ancient heroes knew that this would be his 
fate before he espoused the cause, and, notwithstanding this 
knowledge, they hesitated not but with noble and courageous 
daring, nerved themselves for the ordeal which every one of 
them passed through with a courage and fortitude too 
sublime for words. No pay rewarded their ministry, they 
would have refused it had it been offered. They worked at 
their secular occupations to maintain themselves and never 
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dreamt of plundering the people for their own support 
With them the gospel of Christ was a gospel of love, and they 
preached it, with noble daring, amidst poverty and insult 
and never-ceasing danger. Every man of them, met a 
violent death, the victims of cruelty and foul wrong, but 
nevertheless sealing with their blood their title to heavenly 
recognition. What a sublime story is the story of those 
noble men, as compared with the lucre-searching impostors 
of our own day. Beading in the Times some time ago, I 
noticed the death of one of the great bishops, or princes as 
they are called, of the Church of England, leaving behind 
' him the enormous sum of J&300,000. Was not this a meek, 
lowly, and humble follower of Jesus Christ — of Him who 
had not on this earth where to lay His head ? What a fine 
idea this bishop must have had of the text : ' Lay not up 
treasures on earth,' or ^ Having food and raimentj let us 
therewith be content' I wonder if his callous, stony heart felt 
.warmer or colder as he passed, in rags and wretchedness, 
the. beggars in the street But he is now dead, and 
probably, if all stories are true, in that place where cold 
water, for cooling purposes, is a desideratum, and where he 
will not be without the comfort and consolation of many of 
his prof essional brethren. But just let us suppose that this 
bishop had been a Christian man. What a world of tears 
he might have dried up with a tithe of that sum ! What 
an infinity of distress he might have alleviated had 
Christianity lived in his heart; and what a consolation 
when the inevitable stroke of death came upon him, to 
reflect that t^e bulk of his fortune had been expended in 
carrying joy and comfort to many a desolate hearth, and 
pouring balm into many a wounded spirit ! Under such 
circumstances how smooth the pillow of his death-bed ! With 
what calm placidity could he have faced the last enemy, 
his dying couch surrounded by visions of &ces, beaming 
with smiles of the most ineffihble gratitude, and whispering 
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in his ear the hopeful words, * Fear not, inasmuch as you 
did it unto us you did it unto our blessed Saviour,' the 
dying man's greatest anxiety, if he had any, being a 
pardonable impatience to Ije ushered into the presence of the 
God he had so faithfully served, and whose teachings he had 
so practically followed. But let us look at the picture 
as, probably, it actually existed. Behold His Grace lying 
on the bed of death, his whole S/ul torn to pieces, in an 
agony of despair, at the thought of leaving his Vast treasure, 
which, I have no doubt, had occupied him every moment of 
his life in accumulating ; see him, frantic with anguish, 
with nothing but his money to console him, and the seering 
fast entering, like a red hot iron, into his soul, and telling 
him, in the most unmistakable manner, that it was futile 
and powerless for such a purpose, and that a few hours» 
perhaps, must tear it for ever from his cramped, narrow, 
polluted, miserable heart. See what a vivid expression of 
fear and alarm overspreads his dying face at the bare idea 
of looking to such a source for consolation ! Mark' the 
agony that is depicted in his every muscle, as he thinks he 
hears the words already ringing in his ears. * Depart from 
me, ye curspd' ; and see him at last sink paralysed into 
death, with the apparent consciousness that his brief 
heaven was now over, and that his eternal hell was about 
to begin. And so will it be with every pretender to 
Christianity who luxuriates on the spoils of the people, and 
preaches the Gospel as a mere profession, and makes it a 
means of amassing wealtL Sad, indeed, are such things 
for the contemplation of all true men ; sadder still for true 
religion ; nay, religion herself, mourning over such things, 
, may well ask, * What have I to do with them 1' " 
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